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etittiaents 

ON NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 
“Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other, Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops, bcen mingled iato 

one 
Thus man devotes his brother.”’ 
COWPER’S TASK. 

HE term, ‘ natural enemies,” has 

been applied to nations bordering 
on each other, because they are under 
different governments, ‘That it is an 
unnatural appellation, must appear 
to every one who examines the subject 
divested of all prejudices, and of an 
undue bias in favour of self and a- 
gainst others. - We may fondly suppose 
every thing in favour of ourselves, 
and against our neighbours, and ‘they 
may retaliate on us with similar par- 
tality; but to the eye of sober reason 
it appears evident that the sum of 
human happiness would be much more 
increased by mutual acts of kindness, 
each supplying what the other wants, 
than by the demonizing plan of mutual 
hostilities, 

But not to press this subject farther 
at present, | ain disposed to take up 
the less display ef human prejudices, 
and to point out the inconveniences 
of national distinctions between coun- 
tres legally united under one govern- 
ment, but which have many repeil- 
ing points that require correction, ‘The 
English, Scotch and Irish, if they were 
ouly truly enlightened to see it, have 
all one common interest, and yet let 
tie subject be introduced in con- 
Yersation, national distinctions imme- 
diately appear, and with the unthink- 
mg many, the aim is to exalt the 
vational character of the country to 
Which the speaker belongs, to the cle- 
Preciation of that of others. Doubt- 
less many honourable exceptions exist, 
or the good of all countries are of 
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one family, and cherish a spirit of 
liberality towards their neighbours; 
but with the great and little vulgar a 
propensity to invidious distinctions is 
painfully conspicuous. 

In the literary world a certain cant 
of expression has prevailed in attribut- 
ing blunders almost exclusively to 
Irish writers: hence the phrases, 
lrishisms, Hibernian blunders, bulls, 
and similar expressions gratuitously 
assumed: Scoticism is also a favourite 
expression with some English writers. 
In this censure reviewers must also be 
frequently classed as offenders, those ar- 
biters of public taste, who ought tohold 
the critical balance with the strictest im- 
partiality, and yet these writers who 
thus so bountifully deal out their 
epithets on others, very seldom in the 
true spirit of impartiality, give us in- 
stances of Anglicisms; though provin- 
cial, and even metropolitan expressions 
could easily be selected from English 
writers equally departing from proper 
and duly authorized usage. Let a 
blunder be called a blunder; but, 
why, in the name of Common sense, 
should Irish be prefixed to it, even 
when the objectiouable phrase may 
not have been used by an Lrishman ? 

In matters of trade what narrow 
nationalities prevail! The history of 
commerce affords Curious instances of 
the oppression exercised by the 
strong over the weak in such cases. 
Let us cherish the hope that there is 
a slow approximation to more enlarg- 
ed views ‘on this subject; though 
many prejudices yet remain. | have 
always been a friend to the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, though | highly disapprove of 
the dishonest means by which it was 
brought about. Among other reasons 
lama friend to this measure, because 
I expect from it in time, an abate- 
ment of national prejudices, and an 
amalgamation of the iaterests aud views 
x 
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of the two countries. I am ake a 
friend to the union, because some 
anomalies in legislation and goverh- 
tent are done away by it, and be- 
eause the minds of Irishmen, through 
party prejudices, bad become so highly 
exasperated against each other, — that 
it was usefHl to interpose a great body 
between them. | could name some 
proceevings countenaneed by the Irish 
Parliament, which a spirit of party 
politics introduced, but which the 
linperial Pathament, with feelings not 
so sublimated by local _ hostilities, 
would not have taken op. Dublin 
may suffer a little, but in time IL hope, 
if war should cease its ravages, the in- 
crease of commerce would far out- 
weigh the temporary loss arising to the 
retailers of aiticies of \uxury, owing to 
the additional number, who have be- 
come absentees since the union. At 
most this can be but a temporary 
toss, and affects but little, if at all, the 
state of general commerce. Whether 
the absentee, with his family, uses 
irish linen, or eats Lrish butter in Eng- 
land, Or in Ireland, is immaterial to 
the intetests of trade; he pays the 
increased price of bringing these 
articles into Engla:.d, and the boss in 
point of morals cannot be great to this 
country, from the non-residence of 
some, Whom Ireland counts among 
her absentees. tn the populous pro- 
vince ot Ulster, and | believe also in 
the southern and western ports, no 
injurious Consequences Mave been felt 
fromthe union. Dublin, as the over- 
grown head to a body, as yet slender, 
may have sutfered; but trade, like water, 
fiuds tts own level in time, and after a 
lew Inconvemences experienced by in- 
dividuals seitles so us to accommodate 
itself to the general Interest, Scotland, 
after the experience of a century, 1s 
fund to h.ve pronted by her incor- 
poration with Lngand, and the preju- 
dices which were formerly so powerful 
between the two countries, 
Nearly suuk tnto oulivion. Her two at- 
tents in favour of the house of Stuart 
appear to have had po connection with 
guy affects arisine out of the union, 
hor cansome Mhgiish prejudices against 
Scotchmen at the commencement of 
the present reign be traced to this 
source. ‘The faveuritiim of an ob- 
noxious ninister was in the latter-case 
the efficient cause. 


have’ 
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Dut to render our late union with 
England more eilicacious than a megp 
incorporation ot the two legislatures, 
much remains to be done. A. wise 
conciliating system of legislation, com. 
bining justice and sound policy to. 
gether, may do much. A _ generoug 
oblivion of the past on all sides, and 
a liberal enlighten: d abatement of ay. 
cient prejudices will etlect much more, 
‘Lo: complete this happy termination 
of former grievances, each individual 
should contribute his share, by ba- 
nishing from his mind all nationat 
animosities and antipathies, and in- 
stead of being the partisan of one 
country beconre the denizen of the 
whole. 

Instead of dwelling only on the 
defects of national character, let us 
rather wisely extract the valuable 
from each, and combine it so as to 
ptomote the general good. England 
is wealthy, and has consequently, as 
a nation, ‘the haughtiness attendant on 
wealth, and the long possession of 
power, but she has habits of industry 
and frugality, and that kind of deco- 
rum and civilization, which commerce 
gives. ‘ihough it may not be of the 
very first rate, it is still of value at 
least as an exterior accomplishment. 
The English nation besides possesses 
a literary class, whose attainments in 
science, and in the useful and orna 
mental arts, form an honourable dts- 
tinction in national character. From 
the possession of immense wealth, ¢a- 
pable and often willing to reward 

eniws, London is the mart also ot 
literature. Scotland, from being 3 
poor nation, is rising gradually into 
wealth, and may sometimes carry the 
arts of rising beyond the proper boun- 
daries. ‘The natural and allowable 
wish to hélp each other may degenerate 
into nationality, and shrewdness oF 
cunning may in some instances usurp 
the place of wisdom. In this rapid 
sketch of national manners, I wit 
to guard against being illiberal, and 
in assigning traits of character, (© 
aim in pointing out defects, rather to 
promote reformation than to indulge 
in censure. All nations have their 
distinguishing qualities, but, @& I 
before, the good of all are of one fa- 
mily. In pouitraying Irishmanners ¥€ 
must distingdish between the commer 
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cial character, more especially as it 
is blended in the northern province with 
4 similarity to Scotland, from our 
contiguity to that country, and an 
identity of circumstances and interests ; 
and the character which more pecu- 
liarly belongs to the Irish nation.. A 
high sense of honour, berdering on 
the romantic, and ofteneremployed on 
the trifling than on the more impog- 
tant transactions of life, joined to an 
improvident thoughtlessness, may be 
admitted to form a strong feature in 
irish lineament. If this delineation be 
just, it is a character, which, according 
tothe ditlerent modifications it assuines, 
almits of many excellencies and ot 
many glaring deiects. 

Krom a review of the whole, in- 
stead of offering the repelling points, 
much advantage might be gained by 
cach country correcting its own errors, 
and improving by an imitation of the 
virtues of her neighbours. Let Eng- 
land forego its selfishness, and that 
hauteur which has rendered her 
s0 unpopular among other nations, 
causes her to-be disliked on the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, and 
induces her to assume an undue as- 
sumption of authority over her young- 
er sisters. Let Scotland moderate her 
ardour to rise, and cultivate the noble 
qualities of generosity aud open-heart- 
edness. Her literary character stands 
high, and her very peasants partake 
a the rudiments of Jearning. In an 
especial manner let Ireland, without 
abating of her honour, study to be- 
come uselul rather than shewy, and 
ket habits of stricter industry and fra- 
guity be learned from her more steady 
beighbours, Instead of being a land 
@ ’squires and of dependents, let us 
wish for an extension of commerce to 
tl up the space between the higher 
ad lower ranks, aud to level the in- 
‘qualities of the surface net only with- 
atinury to the rich, but with evident 
ulvantage to them, and to the im- 
provement and amelioration of the 
wer ranks both in civilization and 
; ee d re hand S dé nie ; “te vi 
ad let the three bepecregyn si: FA aye 
ro Boalt ree nations become i 
vee as they are nominally, one coun- 
‘yy and that friendly emulation only 
* €xerted, which stimulates to run 
gether in the paths of virtue and 
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peace. Laws must avoidably fall short 
of etfecting every thing, but to an 
enlightened. and liberal system of 
legislation, let the energies of a united 
people be added. Even should an un- 
toward concurrence of circumstances 
prevent the beneits to be derived 
tron beneiicial laws, much public ad- 
vantage and private emolument would 
be accomplished by the relinquish- 
ment ef religious and national preju- 
dices, It is not to be expected that 
men will ever think alike, but where 
uniformity ends, let a wise forbear- 
ance commence, and when we cannot 
be of one mind conscientiously, let 
us agree to differ. 

As to civilization, we are a young 
nation, and have yet much to learn, 
and on this score need instruction in 
the refinement of our taste. “Co men- 
tion only the single instance of perio- 
dical publications, many of those pub- 
lished in England are greatly superior 
to the Irish publications. The Irish 
taste has been vitiated by crude trash, 
and craves a continuance of similar 
trifling, against which the conductors 
of a respectable work should make 
a resolute stayd, and as caterers tor 
the public, -refuse to gratify a cor- 
rupt taste. In an incipient civiliza- 
tion like young people and children, 
from a perversity incident to imma- 
ture judgment, we often preter the sour 
crab to the matured fruit; but those 
instructors deserve well ef the public, 
wiv resist such perverted fancies, and 
in opposition to present advantage 
refuse to sell unwhoiesome garbage. 

ln the case just*ailuded to, and 
in many others we have mucb to 
jearn. = lustead ef wrapping ourselves 
up in. seli-suflicieacy, and tinnking 
ourselves right from a fond attachment 
to our own way, because it is our own 
way, or the way of our country, we 
ought to stand open to conviction, and 
receive instructionfrom our neighbours, 
in such instances, in which they may 
be wiser than we are. By such a 
mode of proceeding we may make the 
experience of others our own, and 
though we may have to abate in dogma- 
tism, and an overweening attachment 
to national prejudices, the stock of 
real improvement will be increased, 
and the boundaries of substantial know- 
ledge enlarged. 
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As I have been attempting to draw 
a pasty sketch of national manners, 
] shall add another trait in which 
I think the English have the advantage 
over my countrymen, In not indul- 
ging so freely in the excesses of the 
table after dinner, -In general they 
are more sober. <A_ literary or 
moral subject is seldom introduced 
into conversation after dinner in fre- 
Jand, vet it is common in England; 
where if they have less conviviality, 
and what is erroneously called good 
fellowsiip, they have more rationality 
and literary taste, as 1 have expert- 
enced on many occasions during my 
o¢casional visits to that country. ‘lo 
this cause ] attribute the greater de- 
gree ot intellectual improvement, ma- 
nifested among many of the mercan- 
tile class in Paatend. Some of them 
are very deeply engaged in business ; 
and yet they find time for literary 
pursuits. ‘The time gained from undue 
indulgences of the table is given to 
reading and other means of improve- 
inent without encroaching on business. 
‘This is a more rational entertainment 
than the noisy contests of politics, 
and the news of the day, or taik of 
the technical routine of trace generally 
occupying that portion of the con- 
versation which is spared in many con- 
vivial companies from dogsand horses, 
where the language and manners of 
jockeys and grooms are well imitated, 
Noisy companies are too common 
10 all countries, but I am_ inclined 
to think that on settling the account, 
the balance in favour of sobriety and 
rationality lies with our neighbours, 
sod tiat our manners would be = im- 
proved in an mnitation of their more 


prudent plan, kh. 
-———--- 
lo the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


ON SONG WRITING. 

FIR, 
HANCE, accident, design, or 1dle- 
Mess, or what you wih, threw a 
very Jarge collection of old and new 
Songs’ in my way, and | read them 
over, with bo immediate view of im- 
provement you may suppose, but rather 
te divert an idle hour, as harmlessly 
as possible, it occurted to me however, 
that if f could extract any remarks 
irom these songs, and efrange them 
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methodically, my time would not be 
totally wasted. As | know not yetiy 
what particular method I may arrange 
them, the present letter can only 
contain a few general observations on 
such as happened particularly to occur 
to my memory; but if lL have leisure 
to pursue this subject, I promise you 
something like method in my handling 
the theory and practice of soDg-writing, 
In love songs, which | shall consider first, 
seems to be an established rue with it 
the writers of them to steer as clear 
as possible from common sense, indeed 
there is but little room for this pro- 
perty in the brains of a love sick 
oct. He takes leave of the present 
world and flies to the regions of fancy, 
where he seeks no other guide, and 
wishes for no other resting place than 
Rhime. Confident that the music 
master will hide all his failings and 
cover all his defects with quavers and 
crotchets, hé violates every rule of 
propriety, every law of providence, 
and distorts every image of nature. 
He walks upon sézlts, and although 
perhaps no methodist talks more fami 
liarly of heaven and hell, complains 
heavily of suifering the torments of the 
latter, and is ever, but in vain, by he 
own account, soliciting the blessedness 
of the former. 

‘The language of love songs is pro- 
fusely nretaphorical ; the mistress is gen- 
erally a monstrous human being, armed 
with, darts, fiames and tormenting 
engines, and the aim ot the Poet is, 
to disarm her of those deadly weapons, 
‘The following is a small specimen of 
the true metaphorical ; 


“With her 1 could forever dwell, 
There's A aven within her arms; 

But absent from her Pm in hei, 
Dire grief my soul alarms: 

I rave, ! burn, f pine, I die, 
Nought can my heart relieve, 

But at her sight wy serrows fly, 
Her presence bids me live.” 


The distress of a man is certainly 
remarkable, who at one and the same 
time raves, burns, pines, and dies: 
it is al-o to be noticed that theres 
one circumstance in his case sl! 
more deplorable. ‘The poor gentlemas 
is in hell, a very unpleasant situation ; 
where however I must. Jeave him 
to take notice of a lover of another 
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kind, who has thought proper, I will 
pot say, to invert the whole course 


of nature, but at least -to stop 
iis progress, to keep the — birds 


fom flying, and even prevent the 
biewing of the winds: 
“Thus she mourn’d, Whata scene all a- 
round, 
The birds tlag their wings at her sighs ; 
The vallies her sorrows resound, 
And the stream shows her bluboered 
eyes ; 
All nature takes part in her woe, 
A black cloud o’er the heavens is 
spread, 
The winds bave forgotten to blow, 
And the willows bend over her head.” 


What is an Earthquake to this? that 
the winds should lose their memory 
and forget to blow; yet such liberties 
ae frequently taken by Poets, but, 
inmy opinion, they are very wun- 
varrantable, for nothing can be so 
cruel as to annihilate the world for 
the sake of one imbhabitant of it. L 
would allow the Poets to hold con- 
versation with the woods and valieys, 
and to cail the streams or beasts of 
the feld to witness, but to prevent 
the poor birds irom flying, and the 
winds from blowing, is not to be 
justitied by any of the laws of Par- 
nassus. 

lt appears too, that the language 
of lovers, when they speak of heaven 
aod hell, is not always metaphorical, 
witness the following : 


“Nice virtue preach’d religions laws, 
Paths tu eternal rest, 

To fight bis king and country’s cause, 
Fame counsel’d him was best, 

But love opposed their noisy tongues, 
And thus their votes out-braved : 

Get, vet, a mistress, fair and young, 
Love fiercely, constantly, aud loug, 

And then thou shalt be sav’d. 


Here is areceipt for eternal sal- 
Yauion; for this song is mode-tly en- 
tiled * the way to be saved,” and 
“0 doubt there are many who tried 
tne experiment ; with what success 
‘Cathet at present take time to in- 
quire, This author, however, differs 
he materially in his religious sen- 
“uhents irom the following: 


‘ Long courtship’s the vice ofa phlegmatic 
tool, 


ke the grace of fanatical aluiners, 
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W here the stomachs are lost and the vic. 


tuals grow cool, 
Before men sit down to their dinners.” 


‘The poet’s idea seeins to be less 


unreusonable than any | have men- 
tioned, 
in the same light as he considers a 
joint 
rejects courtship because it resembles 
a long grace betore dinner ; so whips 
up his knife and fork, and ‘helps 
himself like an alderman at a city 
feast. 
strongly of the ki/chen, that I should 
ilmost suspect a member of the 
cook’s 
was a very great favourite some time 
back, and the ladies must certainly own 
their 
the delicate comparison he has drawn. 


for be considers his mistress 


smoaking on the table. He 


Indeed the song smacks ‘so 


company had written it. it 


oblizations to the author for 


In my next Ictier, Mr. Editor, 


I shall probably pursue the subject, 
and if 1 find it agreeable to your 
readers, shall go through a course of 
lectures on most of our common avd 
fashionable songs, with aview to as- 
certain the portion each has of poetry 
and common sense. Mean time, lam, 
Sir, your Very obedient servant. 


CuRSORIUS? 
Belfast, February, 1809, 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SiR, 
N the present situation of — this 
country, from the exorbitant price 


ot Flax, aud the probable want of a 
sufficient quantity of Flax-seed for 
the ensuing season, every circumstance 
connected with the linen-manutacture, 
and the support of those employed 
in its various branches, is worthy of 
serious consideration. 
from wan® of raw material, the spin- 
ners must suifer first ; 
tress, if not ruin, of others must soon 
follow. 
Antrim, 
of their manufacture, 
flax, or of flax-seed, is only a lesser 
evil, compared with that which must 
be ielt in the other parts of the hing- 
dom. 
a sinall quantity of flax employs a 
great nuinber of spinners, and 
duces a profit, as Use price of labour, 
jvally gveat. 


Shouid it fail 
but the dis- 
In the counties of Down and 


notw ithstanding the extent 
the dearth of 


l'rom the haeness of their yarn, 


p' 0- 
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In several districts of these two coun- 
ties, and a small portion of Armagh, 
i am induced to think that the yarn 
averages at 8 or 10 hanks in_ the 
yound. In the barony of Ards, I 
a that many spin yarn of 14, 
several of 16 to 20, aud a few to 
22, and upwards. In the village of 
Greyabby, | have seen all grists, trom 
22 hanks downwards, in the grocery 
shop windows, not only in bunches, 
but in single hanks, as brought in by 
the poor, to purchase their necessaries, 
or their little luxuries of tea, sugar, 
tobacco, &c. In spring last, | procur- 
ed a hank of the grist of 23 banks in 
the pound, from a woman there, who 
had near 40 hanks of the same, spun 
by her daughter, then in ber ith 
vear; and | was told that, about 
the village of Millisle, some spin much 
fuer, 

Krom these facts, [ presume, we 
may consider 6 haaks in the pound 
a very moderate average for the linen- 
yarn of these two counties: whilst as 
i am informed, it does not exceed 
two, in the other counties. Here, 
then, is asaving of two ‘thirds in the 
price of seed, rent of land, and la- 
bour previous to spinning, besides 
the additional value of the yarn, and 
extension of the benefits of industry, 
from the additional number of spin- 
ners, &c. employed. 

L am aware that, were all our yarn 
spun from 6 hanks upwards, the quan- 
tty of fine linen produced would tar 
exceed the demand, whilst the coar- 
ser, though more necessary, staple 
would be diminished, and nearly lost. 
But | am aware, also, that were our 
flax judiciously prepared, and ‘our 
spinning ‘inprored as it might, near- 
jy as much yarn, and of better qual- 
ity, would be produced, forthe coar- 
ser fabrics, by young spinners, and 
the spinning machinery, now happily 
introduced ito this country, as there 
is at present; whibt the nicer eye 
and more delicate finger, improved 
by habit and attention, would pro- 
duce four times the quanuty that is 
now spun of a finer staple. Besides, 


whatever deficiency might arise, in 
the very coarse tabrics, might, | 


presume, be supplied cheaper, from 
hemp, by the machiery already men- 
Goned. 





On the Spinning of Fine Yarn. 
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There is another circumstance, of 
no mean limportance, which shel 
not be overlooked. If I am rightly 
informed, the city of London has beey 
in the habit of sending out £50,000 
yearly, for foreign lace, or yarn. and 
thread to be manufactured into lace 
If this be true, would not the pro- 
duction of such yarn at home be q 
great national saving, not to 5 
of the numbers who would be ep. 
ployed and supported, by preparing 
the thread, and manufacturing tie 
lace? And does not this preseat a 
strong inducement to Governnen 
and the legislature, to encourage the 
genius, animate the industry, and cheer 
the hearts of the poor lasses ot Erin, 
by enabling her Linen-board to give 
adequate premiums tor the production 
of yarn, and manufacture of thread, 
equal to the finest and best imported, 
{ know, something of this kind was 
done, a good many years ago, when 
Ireland had a parhament; and that 
it was productive of very happy et 
fects. Previous to that period, yam 
of 24 hanks in the pound, had never 
been heard of in the country, and 
finer than 12 seldom seen. However 
1 would have the claim to premivas 
to commence with a grist stilt finer; 
suppose 30 hanks in the pound, and 
the premiums to rise in proportion 
to superior fineness. From what took 
place on a former occasion, were,the 
experiment made, i have no doubt 
of its success. Nay | feel warranted 
in expressing my {all conviction thet 
our ingenious, though poor and de 
piséd, irish Girls are capable ot out 
stripping the world ia this delicale 
and valuable manufacture ; and 1 a 
happy in adding, that the Right Ho- 
nourable and Honourable the Dub) 
Society, and the trustees of the Lines 
beard” have in their possession, de- 
inonstration of the fact. 1 am assures 
that the finest Jinen-yarn, ever i 
ported, d:d not exceed 40 oF 
Lanks in the pound ; whereas one ws 
sent to the Hints board, some years 
ago, by the Earl of Londonderty, 
another, at a later date, through t 
Right Hon. Join Foster, of at ®@ 
64 hanks in the pound. About tw 
years ago, | deposited, in the museu® 
of the Dublin Society, a hank of © 
qual fineness, and one cut of 
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threads, which the spinner, as she 
declared to me, believed to be, at 
east, 14 hanks in the pound finer. 
yhis rests on her declaration, because 
* was the first she had spun, of so 
‘ne a thread, and the quantity was 


. small that she had no weights by 


which she could ascertain its fineness 
with accuracy. 

Kor the first of the two hanks, pre- 
vated to the linen-board, she was 
complimented with ten guineas; for 
the other with twenty ; the only reward 
se has ever received. However, a- 
mated by the honour, more than 
tie value of this well earned premium, 
‘ie has proceeded in her improve- 
wents, almost beyond credibility. 
At this moment [ have in my _ pos- 
sion a hank, which | received from 
her, on the 20th of last month, weigh- 
ing three sixteenths of an ounce, Le. 
of the fineness of 854 hanks in the 
pound; and on the Ist instant, I re- 
ceived 4 cuts, inclosed in a letter, 20 
hanks finer. 

These facts I would scarcely have 
dared to mention, I’ had 1 not, with- 
in my reach, evidence to support 
them; nor would I have mentioned 
them, did I not conceive that the 
\nowledge of them may probably be 
conducive to the public good. It is 
tended that a specimen of my e- 
vidence, shall accompany this sketch. 
Whether, and how tar the expected 
fod may arise from it, must depend 
inthe spirited exertions of our 
irish Goris to imitate the phevall of 
Ann M‘Quillin; the generosity of 

‘st women, the patronage of the 
inen-board, supported by parliament, 

%t patriotism, | had almost written, 
“e nationality of Irishmen; and the 
“sing of Providence. 

As the facts which | have mentioned, 
"ay attract public attention, and ex- 
“te public curiosity respecting the 
Set conmexions, character, rank 

: circumstances of Ann M‘Quiilin, 

te take the liberty of subjoining, 

«at MQuillin, the Irish spinstress, 

XC — of Comber, in the Barony 

~ waslereagh, and County of Down, 

bane distant from Belfast. She is 
te OF a of age, rather below 
~ “Cle size, delicate in her con- 

» but cheerful and lively ‘ia 
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her manners, though her health 
and sight are considerably impaired 
by intense application to the improve- 
ment of ber art. 

She has three sisters, who spin yarn 
from 24 to 40 hanks in the pound, 
which she calls coarse yarn. 

Iler father, Charles M‘Quillin, of 
an ancient and respectable family, in 
the county of Antrim, is an old and 
infirm man, of excellent character, 
and who through life, has been a 
very useful member of society. He 
wasdor many years an eminent writ- 
ing master, and afterwards, when a 
failure of sight disqualified him for 
that profession, he obtained an em- 
ployment in the revenue, worth £30, 
per annum, which he held for. 2: 
years. He is now superannuated on 
tull pay. He is nearly blind, and 
totally dependent on this small an- 
nuity, and the astonishing industry of 
his daughters. 

The name of her mother, a_ dis- 
creet pleasing woman, and _ highly 
respected in her station, was Wilson. 
She languished for several years, un- 
der a slow decline, which terminated 
her life, a few years ago. During 
her long indisposition, the exertions 
of her deogiters, added to their fa- 
ther’s small annuity, supplied her, not 
only with the necessaries, but hum- 
ble comforts, of declining life. 

To such tender meiancholy offices, 
the young M‘Quillins were devoted, 
almost from infancy. ‘lheir grand- 
mother Wilson, who died 19 years 
ago, at the advanced age of 92, had 
been. long an invalid, sinking under 
the pressure of years and infirmity, 
During this period, while the indus. 
try and cheerful attentions of the 
young M‘Quillins soothed and com- 
forted her latter days ; her good sense 
and instiuctive lessons animated their 
industry, and Jaid the foundation of 
that character, which they still sup- 
port. Mirs. Wilson was a truly res- 
pectable woman, and eminently use- 
[ knew her 
intimately, trom the year 1767, nearly 
till the time of ber death. She was 
the best bred, best informed, Dira 
Lucina, otherwise midwife of the 
county, in her day, and — 
the most generally employed in 
the neighbouring families of rank aud 
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respectability. Gentlemen were not 
so frequently calied in, as grooms of 
the bedchamber, then as latterly ; aud 
when they were, it was only, like 
Dr. Slop in the family of Mr. Shandy, 
to amuse themselves in the parlour, 
with the intricate disputables of re- 
ligion or politics, while dame Wilson 
managed things above stairs, in her 
own way, and generally brought them 
to an happy issue. 

In the treatment of sma!l pox she 
was aqually eminevt. She was among 
the first in the country, who adopt- 
ed, recommended, and practised the 
Suttonian system, in which she was 
of great service to the public. 

I hope [ shall not be deemed im- 
pertinent in adding, that the wheel 
on which Ann M‘Quillin spins ber 
superfine yarn, was made, before the 
marriage of her grandmother Wilson ; 
and that, on her first removal to her 
busband’s house, in the year 1716, 
it was one of her accompaniments. 
‘This the whole family assert, on the 
grandmother’s own authority : and the 
circumstance appears to me as Im- 

ortant, in this sketch, as the immortal 
Milton's shoe-latchets; Paoli’s great 
deg, or Johnson’s large English oak 
stick, in the sketches of tuneir res- 
pective characters, 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to 
mention that Ann .caunot spin her 
superfine yarn, except in mild wea- 
ther. Frost, high-winds, and excessive 
drought, are equally unfavourable. 
She then spins, what she calls coarse 
yarn: that is, from 24 to 30, or 36 
hanks in the pound. 

A few years ago, she could spina 
hank of 64in the jeound, in four days. 
Of the finer staple, she can now spin 
a hank, in the week, when the wea- 
ther is favourable. But the superfine, 
i.e. about 100 hanks in the pound, 
requires nearly twice the time. 

Of the manoer in which she pre- 

ares ber flax, I know nothing; but 

ain certain, the knowledge of it 
would be highly important to all 
concerned ja the linen business, and 
to the country at large, as it would 
enable spinners to produce yarn, not 
only finer, butin every. respect much 
better, than is usually deme. Under 
this impression 1 earnestly wish. that 
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the linen drapers, and others conver. 
sant in the trade, would take thic 
subject into their serious consideratigy - 
and if they deem it of any real im. 
portance, that from a regard not only 


to the circumstances and merits 9 


our unparalleled — spinstress, but to 
the general improvement of our staple 
manufacture in elegance and vyalye, 
they would devise, adopt, and execute, 
some measure, worthy of themselves 
for rewarding her past exertions, and 
encouraging her not only to persevere 
in them, but to publish the means, 
and process, by which she has brought 
her tlax and yarn to such: amazing 
perfection, 

As what I have written may reach 
the eye of some, who may be inca- 
pable of estimating the fineness of 
Ann’s yarn, from their ignorance of 
its count and measure, | add, that 
each hank contains 12 cuts, each cut 
120 threads, and each thread measures 
2% yards. 

From this table, it is evident that 
the thread of her yarn, of 64 hanks, 
from one pound of ilax, is in length 


Miles, f. p. yds. 
102 6 34 2 Irish measure, 
130 7 L English do, 
156 4 34 2 Irish. 
aS Menke ¢ 175 6 36 2 English. 


6 
and . i 
' : 168 6 0 0 Irish. 
105 do. p- Ib. Sr 6 7 0 English. 
no less than © 


Should you, Gentlemen, from tie 
view, above exhibited, deem what | 
present you, worthy of a place 1 
your Magazine, 1 shall take the ! 
berty of troubling you with something 
further on the subject, at a future di}: 
Ju the mean time, permit me to request 
that you may be so good as to™ 
close a tew threads of Ann’s aston 
ing production, to each of your 5% 
cribers, with this sketch, that tes 
may see it with their own eyes 4 
judge of it by the light of their o 
understanding. If you do, I hope 
nay, | trust—l am assured,—they . 
be willing to contribute toa subserip™ 
for ber benetit of which | dowbtaety 
and your agents inthe different 
would accept of the oitfice of being” 
lectors, as a small acknow! ae 
of the admiration which. it will exe 
the pleasure it will imspite, 


> -I 
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gattering prospect of national honour 
and interest. which it opens. In the 
Irish ladies [ repose, if possible, more 
than confidence. I know that their 
honourable pride, and their patriotism, 
wii] conspire with their innate generosity 
in promoting the circumstances, the 
merits, and the future comfort, of 
their ingenious and humble, but ad- 
mirable countrywoman. 

To the temale nobility and gentry 
of Ireland, Lady. Dutterin has set a 
noble and praiseworthy example. She 
has repeatedly purchased yarn, had 
it manufactured into thread, by Ann 
herself, and wrought into lace, in the 
neighbourhood of London. 1 have in 
my possession, at this moment, a spe- 
cimen of the thread manufactured 
from yarn, of about 70 hanks in the 
wound, and the lace worked for her 
Eadvéhip from it, far superior to any 
thing of the kind, which ever was 
seen in this country. Would the 


other ladies of the land follow her 
steps in the encouragement of our 
Irish spinstresses, they would call 


forth Lrish ingenuity, render Irish in- 
dustry active and comfortable, and, 
by the splendour of their virtues, add 
real dignity to their titles. 
“ Nobulitas sola est atque unica virtus.” 
W. Steer Dickson. 
Roen, Armagh, Feb. 15, 1809. 
FP Throwzh an error of the press, wm the 


Joregoing article, Ann M‘Quillin is stated to 


benear 40 years of age.....she ts but about 25, 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

HE following Plan, requiring of 

government the annual grant of a 
sum not exceeding £120,000, would 
establish well conducted schools within 
amie of every house, provide for 
the civil and moral instruction not 
only of all the poor in Ireland, but 
also of all the middle classes; impress 
moral and religious principle upon 
‘he public mind, without the slightest 
‘icruachment upon the particular tenets 
any Church, and thereby increase 
the public confidence, the peace, and 
the happiness of all. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

I. 
_— government grant .€50, ard 
ved, Parish, at least £12 10 0, to 
“ct tour school houses at proper dis- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. VIII. 
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tances from each other in every parish, 

for the education of all the children, 

in English, writing, andChristian duty. 
If. 

That government continue this grant 
annually, for the education of 40 poor 
children in every parish, that shall con- 
tribute a small annual sum sufficient 
for repairs, tiring, and premiums; and 
adhere tothe underneath Regulations. 

It. 

That each parish shall, ata vestry 
meeting, choose six intelligent Lay- 
men, resident in the parish, who, with 
the Established, Dissenting, and Ca- 
tholic Clergymen, shall constitute the 
PAROCHIAL COMMITTEE. 

lv 

That the Parochial committee shall 
superintend the application of the 
Government grant, andthe parish coh- 
tribution to the erecting, supporting, 
and endowing said schools ;—shall be 
empowered to choose the free schol- 
ars, and in case of gross misconduct, 
to expell them; to choose the teachers, 
and in case of neglect or misconduct, 
to supersede them;—to hold public 
examinations, at least once in the year, 
to adjudge premiuims to the most de- 
serving, to publish their names, and 
record them in the vestry-book ;—to 
superintend the establishment, the funds, 
repairs and orderly arrangements of 
the schools, and to make a faithful 
report hereof to the COUNTY visiTORs. 

Ve 

That a visitor of liberal education, 
and liberal views, be avnually ap- 
pointed to inspect the schools ot each 
county, at a salary proportioned to 
the number of schools visited. ‘That 
the visitors for the 12 counties of 
Leinster be chosen by the Established 
Clergymen, st thew aunual visitation, 
for the 11 Counties of Munster and 
Connaught, by the Catholic Clergy, 
at their visitation; and for the nine 
Counties of Ulster, by the Dissenting 
Clergy, at the General Synod; that 
the Visitors be required to visit all 
the schools annually, to” receive the 
report of the Parochisl committees, 
to see the state of the school-bous:s, 
books, accounts, and to apportion the 
salary to the varving numbers in_ 
each school ; —to examine the scholars 
in English, Writing, Accounts and the 
Christian duties;—to suggest  im- 


provements to the Leachers, and make 
+ 
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a report of the Morals and progress 
of the schools, and of the manage- 
ment of the several committees to 
the sUPREME COMMITTEE. 

vi. 

This committee consisting ofa Bishop 
(appointed by the Primate) the T1- 
tular Bishop of Armagh, and _ the 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster, 
to meet at Athlone, on the first Puesday 
iu September, and on the report of 
the Visitors, to determine what schools 
have, by the neglect of the masters, 
or of the Parochial committees, for- 
feited the current year’s endowment, 
and what schools are, from their 
pre-eminent attention, entitled to re- 
ceive the forfeited endowment, in 
uddition to their own?—to ascertain 
the salary of each visitor, allowing 
475. for every 100 schools he has 
visited, and to direct the government 
agent, attending this committee, what 
proportion he is to remit to each 
visitor, and to the Established Clergy- 
man of each parish, for the endow- 
ment of the respective Schools ;—to 
report the progress of useful learning 
to the Public, and the exertions of 
the several visitors to the Clergy, at 
iheir respective annual meetings, and 
through them to suggest to the several 
Parochial committees such improve- 
ments as from time to time may appear 
most conducive to the public good. 

PARTICULAR REGULATIONS. 
I. 

Any overplus, arising from school 
houses having been already built, 
in proper situations, or from extra 
contributions, to be applied to the 
building of two apartments, or to 
some other permanentaccomimodatiens 
for the teacher. 

Il. 

{n order to encourage the establish- 
ment, and consequent regularity of 
four schools in -each parish in pre- 
ievence to that of one, two or three, 
government to grant only #45. per 
anuum, to such parochial committees, 
as prefer the building and endowing 
of three school-houses; £36. to such 
as prefer two; and £350. to such as 
preter one; in all cases requiring the 
parish to contribute for the nrst year, 
one fourth .of the sui granted by 
government for building, and every 
tollowing year, a sinall sum for re- 
pairs, firing and preuiuins, 


[ Mareh,. 


TIt. 

The parochial committee to divide 
the parish endowment so, as to gtalst 
to each of the four schoolmaster, 
ten guimeas per annum, for educating 
10 poor children, with those scholar, 
for whom he is paid by the parents, 
and £1 2 6, for paper, and for the 
use of books, provided and lent to 
them by the master, imaking up in 
all, £50. for the four schools. 

IV. 

‘That the parochial committee choos 
only oue tree scholar out of one family, 
in the course of 2} years, the period 
allowed tor the education of eaci 
tree scholar, unless in case of vacap- 
cies ;—that they limit the number of 
free scholars in parishes preferring 
only one endowed school, to 24/. the 
overplus of the £30. viz. £2 l4.t 
be applied to paper, books, and firing, 
for said school ;—and that they limt 
the number in each: of the four schools, 
to 350, including the 10 free scholan. 

V. 

That the parochial committee see, 
that all the scholars are clean, and 
regular in their deportment, in their 
attendance on school, and on pubic 
worship ;—that the masters punish every 
breach of truth, honesty, peace and 
piety with as much strictness, a3 m- 
dolence and inattention;—that the 
scholars be all instructed in English, 
Writing, and Accounts, but above all 
in Christian duty, by —— and 
explaining every Saturday, such par 
sages only of the New ‘Testament, 
as regard Christian cond:uct ;—that 
their respective Pastors follow. up 
these rudiments of Christian morality, 
by inculcating their own particular 
modes of faith, and practical duties 
from the pulpit, and by catechising 
and admonishing the children of thet 
respective congregations both m pub- 
lic and in private. 

Vi. , . 

‘That in the public examination 
all the first classes of the four schoo 
be examined in one class, all @* 
second in another, in order © * 
certain, by the premiunis, the con 
parative merit of each school. 
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gRASONS FOR THE ABOVE RECULATIONS. 

2ues. VV hy require a parish con- 
tribution to the building, fring, pre- 
miums, and repairs of the 
pouses, in addition to the Govern- 


: ; 
SsCHool- 


ment grauts ? 

Ans. As a small earnest of their 
wish to establish, increase and render 
permanent such public schools, im- 
tended for the education of all the 
children in the parish. 

2, Why endow tour schools par- 
tally, instead of one central school 
exclusively, for the poor ?, 

A. ist. ‘To establish well conduct- 
ed schools within a mile of each 
house.--2d. ‘To bring education to 
the door of 10 free scholars in each 
of the four quarters, instead of con- 
fming it to 24 in ore quarter ot the 
porsh.—3d. ‘These 24, being the 
greatest number that could be educated 
for £30. must either occupy the 

hool twice the tune necessary for 
heir education, or leave yacancies, 
not to be tilled by the poor of one 
quarter of the parish; and in either 
cae, the number educated in each 
parish would, in 20 years, amount 
oily to YO: Where as 501. applied 
a above, would in the same time, 
educate 520 peor children in each 
extend the benetits of 
education equally to all the poor in 
re and, 

2. Why submit the schools te the 
duection of a parochial committee ? 

A. Ihat the choosing of the situ- 
wi for each school-house, tle choos- 
ig or superseding of the masters, 
and of the tree scholars, the repairing 
o the school-houses, the orderiy  ar- 
magements of the schools, the education 
wd morals of the scholars, n ay be 
ritrusted not to the jarring caprice 
| the many, but to the discretion 
‘afew judicious and respousible 
rectors, 

® Why are the visitors chosen 
anuually 3 

4 lo keep them always on the 
alert, 

; %. Why are they not chosen by 
 Sovernmené, but by the clergy 
@ the three churches ? 

A, Ist. Not by the government, be- 
“se, irom their distance, they can- 
wt distinguish individual memt but 
“ouch the mist of court injluence ; 


Parish, and 
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and because of the popular prejudices 
against even the appearance of sine- 
cure jobs, and monopoly.—2d. ‘The 
occurrence ot the threé churches is 
required, in order to unite all the 
inhabitants of lreland, in this grand 
object, equally interesting to all.— 
3d. ‘ihe clergy are the best qualified 
to choose the most proper visitors, 
and they are so circumstanced as to 
# 

know, and check by a new elec- 
tion, any remisness or partiality in 
the visitors.—4th. The clergy are 
thereby reminded of their own duty, 
viz. to follow up the teacher’s exer 
tions, by impresswmg the precepts oi 
morality on the rising generation, at 
the same time that they are instruct- 
ing their respective congregations in 
the peculiar tenets of their own church, 
and the leading evidences of Chris 
tianity. 

2. Why subject the schools, the 
masters, and the parochial committees 
to the inspection of visitors, and the 
exertions of all, to the direction of 
a supreme committee ? 

A. ‘lo prevent a sinecure neglect 
in the visitors, to prevent indolence 
in the teachers, and a consequent re- 
lapse of the schools into their present 
state of torpor, by making the hon- 
ours and emoluments of every year 
depend on their respective exertions 
manifested to the supreme committee 
by the minuteness of their annual 
reports, and to submit all their ex- 
ertions to the direction of the 
Clergy, the natural superintendants of 
public education, the natural con- 
servators Of tue public morals. 

SIMPLEX. 





To the Editor of ihe Belfast Magazine, 
SIR, 
SQROFESSING in vour useful pub- 
lcation, ** permiscere utile dul- 
c,” 4 conceive the subject of the 
following paper not altogether foreign 
to the purpose of your Magazine, a5 
1 feel confident that the practice re- 
commended in it, so far from being 
contined to the faculty, ought rather to 
be diffused among society in the most 
plain and public manner. 
In pour number tor January I per- 
ceive with pleasure, some Ynportapt 
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remarks on the prevention ot Burns 
and Scalds: rematks, which if proper- 
ly attended to, might often save the 
live, and prevent the deformity, distress 
and misery, so often consequent on 
such unhappy accidents. | am sorry, 
however, that it is not always in the 
power of the tener, the affectionate 
parent or the most attentive nurse, to 
save the thoughtless innocent from one 
of the most melancholy accidents to 
which it is liabie, nor can the steadiest 
artificer, engineer, or domestic be 
constantly preserved from the agen- 
cy of heat. Since then the accident 
is too often unavoidable, and since 
medical assistance cau seldom be pro- 
cured at the time it is most necessary, 
I conceive it will be extremely ser- 
viceable to the public in general, 
that every one be directed to proceed 
with caution, propriety and steadiness, 
ina moment of confusion and alarm, 
and to be made acquainted with the 
applications, which it instantly resorted 
to, and continued tor a proper time, 
will quickly relieve the patient from 
unutterable anguish and perhaps an un- 
timely grave.* 

‘That animals as well as vegetables 
are naturclly impatient of great and 
sudden changes is universally known, 
and that great vicissitudes of tem- 
perature produce important altera!tons 
1g the animal economy. ‘The action 
of a part exposed to extremes of heat 
or cold, will be deranged, or its life 
destroyed in proportion to the degree 
of temperature, the duration or sud- 
denness of application, or the structure 
of the part exposed. When accidents 
of this kind happen it will be con- 
sequently of the uunost importance to 
bring about the change froin either 
extreme, with very slow gradations. 
‘this indeed is usually observed in cases 
of danger from exposure to severe 
cold: the body or part atfected is 
not suddenty heated, but rubbed first 
with such applications as are coldest 
(ice Or suoW are generally recommend- 
ed) the cold is thus gradually and 
imperceptibly diminished, or what is 


en 
SS 


—-- ==>. 1) 





* Shebt injuries of this kind will do well 
in Whatever way they are treated, it is 
where the vis vite is low, or mortification 
threatened, that the Leatiug plan will be 
essentially uselul, 
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the same, the heat very slowly increas. 
ed. {f likewise av animal be overheated 
by active exertions, be is not imine 
diately plunged, without danger, into 
cold water, and even if by accident 
he were, the most effectual method 
of preventing any bad consequences 
from the sudden change, would be to 
support the temperature by exercise 
and triction. 

It is therefore rather singular that 
when a part has suffered from the 
action of heat, or is burned, the same 
wrecaution is seldom attended to, but 
instead of this the very coldest appli. 
cations are immediately applied. ‘J his 
is indeed the practice people would 
instantly resort to without reflection, 
and which they would continue to 
use, from the temporary ease they 
would experience by it. ‘They would 
also be sanctioned in using it by the 
authority of almost every writer on 
the subject, since, the t of Hip- 
pocrates, and by a_ conviction that 
almost every other case of the kind, 
had been treated in the same way. 
‘The practice is however decidedly re 
prehensible, and has been lately aban- 
doned by several very eminent prac- 
titioners, two of whom, Drs. Kentish 
and hinlake, have long amused the 
world by their controversies, not re- 
specting the superiority of the plan 
they follow, but the honour of pri 
ority in recommending it: an honour, 
to which I think neither justly entitled; 
for | believe it has been long knows, 
that numbers of artizans, who from 
the nature of their employment, ate 
often attected with burns or scalils, 
inore or less severe, have been inthe 
constant habit of exposing the part to 
the heat of a fire, as near as they 
can bear, till the pain be completely 
removed, which is generally the cast, 
in a few minutes ; and that nurses have 
for ages applied and extolled het 
brandy profusely applied, “for aking 
out the fire 3? whence it ts evident that 
though their theory be erroneous, 
their practice is just the same with 
that of Drs. Kentish and Kinlake; and 
we also find the good old Heste 
recommending stimulating applications 
to burns. 

Ot the stimulating plan I speak, not 
frem any love of theorizing, from 4 
desise of useless innovation, of ef 
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fiom analogy so strong in its fayour ; 
but as | have practicaily witnessed its 
superiority over the more common 
treatment. 1 earnestly wish it to get 
4 fair trial, and to be made known to 
every individual who may ever have 
the misfortune to suffer or witness the 
tortures of an accident so painful, so 
distressing ; for if the proper practice 
be not generally Known, it can seldom 
be appiied the moment the ijury is 
received, that moment in which it can 
and will be truly useful by supporting 
the first excitement, till it be allowed 
to subside gradually by the gradual 
diminution of heat; a circumstance of 
the utmost importance in treating any 
accident of this kind, to prove the 
great utility of which, many convinc- 
ing arguinents might be adduced. A 
few familiar ones will, however, suffice: 
First, it has been long observed, that 
if pitch, tallow, wax or resin, in a 
liquid form, and necessarily hot, fall 
on any part of the skin, there will be 
no pain if they be allowed to remain 
on the part till they become cold, but 
ifrubbed off immediateky on falling, 
great pain will succeed. Secondly, 
every child has observed, that on 
plunging the hand or foot into water 
rather warm, the pain was much 
greater immediately on exposing the 
partto the cold, than it was in the 
water; now the pain brought op in 
both cases from exposure to the air, 
i surely not owing to its action, for 
there is no abrasion of surface, but 
evidently to the sudden change from 
heat to cold; another proot of which 
8, that the pain will still be greater, 
byremoving the hand or foot from very 
warm to cold water, 

Now when a person has the misfor- 
‘ine toreceive an injury from exces- 
weheat, either of fire, water, &c. the 
part ought to be imimediately exposed, 
naked or thinly covered, to the heat of 
lire so near as the patient can easily 
ear, and retained in that situation from 
lm to thirty minutes, diminishing the 
fat In proportion to the decrease of 
pun. During this time and for a few 
‘ours afler removal trom the fire, the 
ny be covered with thin cloths 
re te water, and if the injury be 
eit  agheie the patient should be 
cikment 1 warm. Phis plan of ex- 

Go not remember to have 
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seen recommended by any writer: I first 
took the hint from workmen who used 
it, after finding other stimulating ap- 
plications so much  recgmmended, 
and it was with pleasure I observed its 
uncommon wility. If, however, the 
method do not seem quite congenial 
to the feelings of the patient or at- 
tendants, the other stimulating liquors, 
such as oil of turpeitine, spirits of 
hartshorn, common spirits, or ather, 
made warm in hot water, ought to 
be freely upplied, if at all convenient. 
As these, however, are seidom present 
on the spot where the injury is re- 
ceived, as by evaporation they may 
often not heat but cool the part, when 
sparingly or improperly applied, and 
as fire or warm water are always sure 
to be pre ent, as their heat can be 
rendered uniform and easily regulated, 
and as they are attended with no ex- 
pence, are they not preferable to the 
other applications recommended by 
the advocates for the stimulating treat- 
ment? * 

It must, however, be admitted, that 
for the first few minutes it will be pro- 
ductive of additional pain, which 
might be considerably alleviated for a 
teme, by cooling applications; but 
this pain, together with the excite- 
ment, will soon begin to subside: the 
vesication, and suppuration will be 


often prevented; it not, they will 
be rendered comparatively tnfling; 


all danger of gangrene (mortification) 
will be completely removed, unless 
the organization of the part have been 
entirely destroyed ; there will be little 
danger of contractions, or disagreeable 
cicatrizations (scars); the distressing 
rigours generaily produced by dashing 
on cold water, &c. will be prevented 








* A jelly of soap, with the addition of 
a small quantity of perl ashes, has been 
long a popular remedy, vith what advan- 
tage I am wot quite clear. | 

The nature of the burn from oil of 
vitriol, cuustic lee, quick-lime, and sach 
acrid substances as destroy the texture of 
the body, should be carefully studied, 
and compared with the destruction of 
the organization of a part by fire, but 
this would require a longer paper. If 
the skin be exposed to concentrated oil of 
vitriol, wiping it with a dry cloth is the 
safest remedy, aud water the worst ap- 
plication. 
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and the pain will be less under the 
above treatment in half an hour alter 
twelve 


the accident, than m hours 
continuance of cold applications or 
useless liniments.* 

‘These are surely advantages which 


every humane man would wish his 
fellow-creature to enjoy, when suticring 
under one of the ereatest of humau 
calamities. Great, however, as they are, 
there Is no doubt but the pracuice has 
been and will be cousiderably opposed ; 
the prac titioner ’ lou Lara ‘ustou ed to 
use a coutrary pian, will not be easily 
persuaded of its IjULots tendenc V3 
the tender parent and officions vurse, 
will guard agamst innovation, and 
every consideration will naturally give 
way to the desire of presem case, and 
the temporary removal ot severe 
pain. A consideration of — this, 
however, should not deter us from 
endeavouring to diffuse a ceneral 
knowledge of a more rational treatment 
for an accident so ditvesinn. which, 
sluce it cannot, like the smal! pox, be 
prevented, ought to be met as if ex- 
pected, by all who are anxious tor 
their own wellare, or the speedy Te- 
covery of a suilering iniend. 

J. Murray, Surgeon, 
Church-street, Feb. 26, 1809. 
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ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
words that 


fi fier several sorts of 
compose a language, have their 


characteristic and definite features. 
The minute distinctiens amongst these 
are only discernible bs obser- 
vation. he same words in various 
uses of them grammatically, though 
not philosop! hically considered, become 
diferent. parts of speech. Many wri- 
ters bave not evinced a sufficient re- 
gord to perspicuity in compos'tion : 
their ideas have been either obscure, 
or they have unhappily failen upon 
an intricate manver of communicating 
them. kdh scimeluimes so much 
indulzed as to make construction and 
meauing ambiguous. Sentences are 


close 


Sts ds 








ollen made so long and complex, 
that the re lations, which words and 

* Vipe Kentish o1 ) Burn s, aud several 
Papers on the same subjcet, inthe Lon- 


dun Medical aud Plyosical Juurnal, 
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phrases bear to each 
mote and doubittul. As * Dresey. 
tation of to the mind, ang 
modes of tinking are various 


De ts are fe. 


obie. ts 
> SO ey. 


ery composer has sometlring peculiar 

himseif, in the order and construe. 
tion of his sentences. Men eminent 
for literature, have widely dittered 
on the grammar, etymology, and j 


osophy of the English language. hee 
the original and bold theory ol Jotun 
Horne ‘looke, A.M. in opposition 
to the writings of such fainous lite. 
rary characters as Lowth, Harris, and 
Johnson. 

‘The English 
derived from 
the fondness of man for abbreviated, 
written, and especially oral commu- 
nications ; by the taste and refine. 
Inent of those few learne |, who have 


a medley 
by 


language is 


Vartous sources 


made the improvement of this lane 
guage their study, it has by various 
mocernizations departed { ir from its 
original form, Hence the difheulty 
of tracing tts etymology. If mam 
of its words are apparently, and tew 
or none of them really svi WMOts, 


to know their true meaning, and pro 
per application must be an accom 
plishinent ot diflicult acquisition. 
lro:in these observations It I eve 
dent, that a considerable share of ea 
pacity in judging and reasouing ; that 
a cerfain maturity of age, and ripe: 
of intellect are necessary reque 
sites to proficiency in —_ knowledge 
of the boghsh lan gua It will als 
trom the ag premises, 
conducting the 
vouth, it is an excellent mode 
exerci e@ of a sim} ye and} pore tol 
kind to set those ea rly to work | 
the rudiments of bine) ish oram mar, 
who are about to be favoured wit 
a liberal education, or are desigerd 
to figure in some public profession 
Labour and time are necessary © 
ecabie the learner to comprehend that 
connexion of speech and that wecurat 
analysis of words and sentences whi 
are essent tial to judic IOUS p r weg, 
well as to that smoozh and perspr 
cuous arrangement of ideas in col 
postition, and elocution which will 
quality every scholar to move li 
own itterary sphere with repult 
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and veneral utilitv. ‘To attempt 0 
teach a language grammatically 
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vain, wher the period of attending 
scnool is Very lumited, when parents 
ore averse to give” their children a 
}beral education, or design them on- 
ly fur some mec hanical employment. 
It ba useless Waste of time to make 
pupils merely commit a grammar to 
memory, W! ithout acquainting them 
with the meaning, application, and 
end of its contents. lo give such 
acquaintance many pedagogues never 
attempt, who nevertheless, to feed 
(heir own vanity, and swindle their 
euiployers, make, with pedantic con- 
uence, an ostentatious 
fvglish Grammar. 
In the prosecution of classical 
learning, perfection in the knowledge 
aid use of the mother tongue, is an 
vdject of the first consequence. ‘To 
acquire this should be a constant and 
crend aim from the commencement 
tu the termination of classical studies. 
Min are seldom called to speak or 
site in foreign languages. ‘Lhe ac- 
study of these, then, should 
ever be with a view. to attain the 
wore periect Knowledge of the genius, 
riymeiwgy, beauties, and masterly 
we of our own. Ignorant of it, our 
own pen exposes us, and we are 
ble to be detected at every open- 
me of the mouth. The most accu- 
te and critical erudition in the Latin 
and Gieek janguages will not qualify 
Ita n for writing or spec ak! hg good 
bngiish By this reasoning we mean 
het to depres late the study ot the 
asi¢s. Those ancient compositions 
posess Information and entertainment 
cent to reward the labours of 
ve attentive and discerning student. 
ha periection Of Grecian aud Roman 
“ating shine in them ; they display 
cent manners, splendid virtues and 
heroic exploits in all the beauties of 
poruieal and prose composition, ‘They 
“HMunicate Important historical facts, 
i astra _ as to the management 
ons in peace and war. ‘lhey 
tan cial ut imodels of variety and 
POUsueSss Of expression, powers of 
‘enlion, and streneth of imagination ; 
nave their contents Up ™: Qeogrd- 
4nd agriculture been rendered 
lee by the lapse of time. No 
wosigerable portion of the Fngiish 
‘@lage is to be traced to a Latin 
a1 Greek @xivin. 
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The old and vicious custom of 
learning Latin and Greek in schools, 
and never introducing an English 
grammar is happily almost extinct, 
While this pan was followed, mea 
who could write Latin similar to the 
pure style of the Augustan uge, were 
nevertheless blunderers in Kuglisi 


composition. ‘The literati now beem 
to think that the English is alo a 


language, an accurate acquaintance 
with which youth may laudably cul- 
tivate. Hadthe Grecian and Roman 
writers held the knowledge of their 
native language as an object of minor 
importance, they would never have 
shone forth with such lustre in’ the 
republic of letters; nor would learued 
moderns and critics have enjoyed 
such opportunity of spreading their 
own literary fame by lavishing un- 
limited eulogies on the ancients. 
Intellectual treasures, without a 
capacity ‘to dispose of them for the 
best private and publick advantage, 
are as useless as the ore inthe mine, 
or as the hoarded gold, while it re- 
mains in the coffers of the iniser. 
Without the knowledge of gram- 
mar, the orations of the public de- 
claimer must exhibit at least a par- 
tial display of unintelligible jargon : 
and the compositigns of that author, 
who possesses even the strongest mind, 
and produces the finest thoughts, will 
but merit the nime of incoherent 
rhapsody. Deticrent in this depart 
ment of literature, which is the sul- 
stratum of eloquence, the barrister i» 
shackled in pleading the cause of In 
client, the counsels of the senator 
make slight impression, the statesman 
and patriot lamely support their coun- 
try’s rights, and bear with feeble force 
avainst the torrent of corluption; yea, 
the divine fails to arrest atteution and 
strike the heart, though he promul- 
gates the benign doctrines and precepts 
of religion, it will be granted, that 
in critical situations, when property, 
character, or life is at stake, the un- 
letiered peasant of strong te elings may 
make an impressive speech : but stil] 
it will be infinitely inferior in point 
of influence, especially upon the cul- 
tivated mind, to that of the substan- 
tial graimmarian, possessed of like 
feelings, and placed in a similar sie 
tuation. Men having a good ear, as 
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well as sound and discerning judgment, 
who are daily conversant with correct 
speakers, may be able to speak and 
write with some degree of grammatical 
accuracy. Such persons, though they 
may be right, donot know it. “They 
are taught by custom and observation, 
not by rudiments. For the altedged 
correctness of their productions they 
can produce no definite rule. A law 
is not easily kept, the precepts of 
which are unknown. Besides if these 
authors or orators have not learned 
grammar from elementary — treatises 
upon it; they have been endeavour- 
ing to glean a portion of its laws, 
by the ec reuitous and uncertain mode 
ot consulting men instead of books. 
By pertection in the knowledge of 
language, and skill in the use of it, 
genius appears on the literary stage, 
decorated in its best attire 3 law tlows 
from the seat of justice in all its 
native purity, and binding force, pa- 
triotism and liberty blaze in their 
genuine splendour; the press enjoying 
the privilege of rational freedom, 
teems with inprovements in the arts and 
sciences, in policy and manners; and 
religion, tron the mouth of the mes- 
senger of peace, like dew upon the 
parched field, sheds her reireshing 
influence upon the thirsty soul. 
Budaaahinch. S. E. 
ee EES ee 
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ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 


’ 


N our last number we gave ex- 

tracts from the agricultural survey 
of Sutlolk, to which we now add, the 
culture of hemp, as practised in the 
isle of bly and Somersetshire. 

‘The land best calculated for hemp 
ts light, rich, loamy ground—wet or 
stiflendwillnot answer : well drained 
bog, that has been burned and twice 
planted with potatoes, rape or turnips, 
will. 

The ground to be ploughed in 
December, barrowed in) March and 
ploughed ; and at the time of sowing 
which should be trom the 
April to the end of May) then plough- 
ed and harrowed, quite level. 


Sow your seed bvroad-cast, twice 
harrowed, and relied with a Jight 
roller. 


On the Culture of Hemp. 


end of 





i March, 


Children should attend to Keep oi 
the birds until the piant is full ty 
inches above the surtace. 

‘The quantity of seed, four bushe's 
to the kenglish acre, and so in pro. 
portion to the Irish. 

To have what is termed white 
summer hemp, you are to pull bot) 
male and female, when the flow 
begins to fall off the male, which wy] 
be about 12 or 13 weeks after sowing ; 
tie it in simall bundles, and fet y 
stind for a few days in the stook, 
then bog it from five to. ten day: 
in soft clear water, according to th 
state of the weather.  Wheo fit t 
take out of the water, the green bak 
Will slip off, Spread it on clea 
grass-land for 10 or 12 days, turning 
tat least twice. Let it be dry wher 
taken off the grass, it will then b 
fit for breaking and scutching, 

TO PRESERVE SEED. 


You must pull the male hemp when 
the flower drops, taking care to pull 
paths for the labourers, at the distance 
of every four yards, so as not to break 
the temale or seed hemp, which will 
be fit to pull about the middle of 
September. ‘Tie it in small bundles 
at the top, and put five together in 
a stook, the centre bundle to be spread 
out at the bottom, and the other fou 
round it. ‘They should be left in the 
stook until pertectly dry, then stacked 
on a hovel, and Jet remain unt 
March, when the seed is to be threshed 
out. 

The hemp to be watered from 10 
to 15 days, according to the weather 
using the Jike process as with th 
male or summer hemp, taking care 
to clean your seed well and keep * 
dry, 

Should the farmer not wish to keep 
his female hemp until March, be ms 
thresh out the seed when pulled aiid 
water his hemp, but it will require 
more time in the water in the com 
season. Lhe seed will not be so good 
or so easily preserved as when 
maining in the stack. 

‘Lhe lke process as practise 
flax when taken off the gras 
answer for hemp to prepare fos hic 
jing. 
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fssAY ON BALLAD COMPOSITION. 
Continued from p. 530, No. VP. 
TALE of the imagination, a 

A recital of supernatural events, a 
fucilul description may equally be 
(und in the most barbarous as in the 
most polished nations, and are there- 
frre to be considered as an_ earlier 
species of poetical composition than 
i) storical Ballads, which commemorate 
some circumstance that evinces a 
more advanced and decided trait of 
national character. Of the latter kind 
‘he most interesting in their description, 
the most simple in their composition, 
and most atfecting in their incidents, 
are the historic ballads of the Spanish 
nation, which had early distinguished 
itself among the principal Kingdoms 
of Europe by actions which have justly 
been celebrated by the poet and the 
historian. 

lhe generally irregular metre of 
Italian poetry, did not admit of that 
simple uniformity which is the princi¢ 
pal grace of ancient songs, and there 
are therefore few which can boast 
mueh merit in that language ;_ besides, 
the ardent fancy of their writers, un- 
sitisfied with domestic occurrences, 
however brilliant, chose distant coun- 
tries for the scene of their events, 
where imagination, undetected, might 
heighten the colouring of truth, and 
it is trom this cause that Palestine 
and Egypt have gained additional lustre 
trom the genius of Italy. 

In France the number of native bis- 
torical ballads is still more limited, 
» Wie Cournure of expression and quaint 
ions of that national language are 
tile adapted to such compositions. 
lnsouthern Kurope the fine arts had 
ng flourished before their influence 
extended to kngland; and Poetry, the 
“st in their train, had scarcely been 
beard to breathe one strain of tender- 
aoe or feeling, until the genius of 
“ry enri hed the British language 
“A several beautiful and pathetic 
sonnets aud canzonets. But this delay 
ot the muse was Compensated by the 
everal excellent little pieces of historic 
metry, with which our language was 
“rly atter embellished ; and of these 

‘vy Chace holds the first rank, 
Well rom the merits of its compo- 
“a fron having been admired 
SELFAST MAG. NO. VIII. 
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and criticised by an elegant and cele- 
brated writer, 

‘The following extract from an un- 
published tale is given as illustrative 
of Historical Ballads, and in an en- 
suing Magazine the subject shall be 
resumed on elegiac songs. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


eeneneeen 8 2 6 Os 


Next came a Spanish cavalier, 

W hose armour blaz’d with gold, 

W hose helmet wav’d with lofty plumes, 
Right goodly to behold, 

That year he left his native Spain, 
Strange courts and realms to see, 
Aud never did Galicia boast 

A braver youth than he. 

But vain his prowess, vain his skill, 
’Gainst Ormisind were found, 

Who at his temple aim’d a blow, 
That felld bim to the ground. 


So blooms a lily fair and tall, 

By some lone river’s side, 

Tiiltoru by mountain-torrents’ fall, 
It sinks beneath the tide. 


In courtly guise does Mandlebert, 

Next tothe charge advance, 

**In sooth, most gallant knight, with thee 
I fain would couch a lance.” 


‘With me, rash boy !” quoth Ormisind, 

*< Then sorely shalt thou feel, 

“« That silken fan befits thee more, 

*¢ Than sword or lance of stee}.” 

They back their steeds, their bosoms 
swell, 

With martial ardour’s glow, 

So fieree they rush, that both their spears 

Were shiver’d at a blow. 

Then quick they draw their flaming 
swords, 

And brandish them on high, 

W hile from each casque of burnish’d steel, 

The vivid lightaings fly. 


They wheel, they spurtheir mettled steeds, 
That foaming pant for breath, 

And every blow from either arm, 

Seems fraught with instant death. 


Thus long they fought with equal skull, 
And doubtful was the fight, 

Till one fell blow from Mandlebert, 
Unhors’d the green-arm’d knight. 


Sy falls at length beneath the storm, 
An oak that long has stood, 

In prowd extent and stately size, 
The monarch of the wood, 


Thus far’d Lord Oshert and Sir Hugh, 
Who wore the crimson shield, 

And eke Sir Brent, who oft before, 

Made Pagan chiefs to yield, L. 
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To the Editor of the B last Mugazine. 


ROSA...-A MORAL TALE, 
Continued from h li 7, \ . VII. 
iking Ja- 


OSA replied not, but taking J: 
net’s arm, proceeded im silence, 


which was first interrupted by the 
latter, who breathless and fatigued, 
jound it impossible to keep up with 
the quick agitated step of our heroine. 

“Heigh! Sirs! Lady,” she suid, 
‘‘ye dinna conseeder, [’m no sue young 
as yer bonie sel! time was, when Ja- 
net ceuld hae footed it wi’ the cantiest 
chiel ; but lake-a-day! we canna be 
a’ways young!” 

Rosa, though extremely anxious to 
retum to her mother, tm compliante 
with Janet’s feebleness, walked slower ; 
and they had but one turning to 
make, before they reached Mrs, Ech- 
lin’s, when aman, with his bat slouch- 
ed, passing them quick, jostled against 
Janet so torcibiy, as to throw her 
down; Rosa uttered a faint scream, 
and dropping the bundle, assisted her 
to rise. kor afew moments, she receiv- 
ed no other answer to her inquiries, 
if she was hurt, than az unintelligible 
jargon of Scotch exclamations, against 
‘“the vile loon, wha had thrown her 
doon'” She had at length the satis- 
faction of ascertaining, that she was 
hot materially ijured. She then 
stooped for her bundle ; but her con- 
sternation may be better conceived 
than described, when she perceived 
no trace of it. A coitused recoNection 
of what she had heard, of tricks, and 
London sharpers, occurred to her, 
now too late. She groaned in agony, 
and clasping her hands, frantic ly ex- 
claimed, ** Oh God ' what will become 
of me?” Janet’s consternation could 
only be equalled by her own. Mrs. 
st. Clair’s ghastly countenance was 
presented to Rosa in fancy. 

“©Oh! my mother !” she said, “my 
suffering mother! can [| return to see 
thee die, without food, without nou- 


rishment ?” Her trame shoek with 
contending emotions. No, no, I will 
not; | will fly to Mrs, kecblin'! Ah! 


ean she reject the truth, when con- 
fessed to ber? I will work to pay 
the shirts, and [ will implore ber, 
by the blessed spirit of mercy, to 
advance me sufficient to procure sus- 
tenance for my mother 
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Her brain seemed to whirl top d 
and she rapidly darted Lorwa 


torgettul of poor Janet, Who find ue 1 
mnpossible to overtake her, and ad 
knowing whither to folow her, de. 
termined to return to teil © the py: 
auld lady, what bad befa’n her boy 
bit lassie ;” and to relate 
“that it had a’ at yince 
to the puir thing’s brains, jor dp 
riun’d as gin she had ta’en leave, 
her senses!” In the interina, pon 
Rosa, wild and breathless, present 
herselt betore Mrs eechiin. ‘lo 4 
unprejudiced observer, her agitation, 
and the unaffected distress her tu) 
bespoke, would have brought inne. 
diate conviction of its trath ; but addé 
to a character, by no means amiab) 
or compassionate, the malicious Mp 
Woodly had already poured her po 
son of detraction into a_ bosom, b 
too ready to receive it. rin had 
Rosa had the good fortune to bring 
home the shirts in. safety, Mr Kc] 
lin had determined to ciuploy her n 
more. Jnsucha dispositi on, she eithe 
really did, or what is.anore likely,atie 
ed to disbelieve the whole accow’ 
cA likely story, imdeed!” 5 
repe vated, viewing the trembling Ro. 
with the most pomted — contemp' 
‘*And so my pretty one, you oul 
lost them a short distance from this 
and by some naughty feliow throwin 
down an old woman too; why ¢ 
you not bring her also to veri) 
the truth of your assertions? Yo 
must hang your ne xt tale better t 
gether, child ; but dont think imt 
be imposed on, by such a trumpe 
up story 5 ho, ho, l know better, vel 
shall be made contess. 
© Good tleavens ! 
the heart struck Kosa, **¥ 
do not sus pect: 

«* Suspect,” re ae Mrs. Ech 
«No, no, but I am quite sure! be" 
Sally | go and tell James to rua! 
a constable; | will see whether 
cannet have justice.” 

‘Oh God ' you w ill not, cannot: 
so cruel,” Rosa franticly exclaime, 
clinging to the gist, «| adjure you ® 
mercy, by truth, bot to coneleana 
1 am innocent! Oh my mother ! 
dying mother ! prophetic vas tele 
agonized glance [ gave you: ry 
ly overcome she sunk intoa chait, ¥! 
Alrs. Echlin, unmmeovedby her anguse 


her fears, 
THT pet lite 


Madam,” % 


“ou sure) 
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calmly told the givl, 
ty JO where sine desired hey ‘as and 
ye was on the point of obeying her, 
when a young man of fashienable ap- 
nearances Wild Sei med peilectly ac- 

‘ated with Mrs. Eehlin, entered. 


eyclamations. 


He said, “he had merely called to 
hike retuge trom acurs’d crowd which 
Th) > ; , = | - el : 
had cotected roub a_ fellow, wi iO 


peel) {% hen up at a p tWil- broker D5 


suspicion of pawning a bundle 


vader ’ ” 
yf stoiel sulrts, 

«They are found! they are found ! 
Oh b! vou! heaven bless vou!” 


wreamed Rosa, and sunk senseless on 


When sbe again recovered, she found 
ventleman’s 

ins, Whose evutrance iF 7 relieved 
ner from the fear of being placed 
diction of a constable; 


herselt Stil }? ted !nl Line 


nder tie wy! 
while Mrs. Echlin en one side 
administered salts. 
“Oh dear Miss! how much you 
have alarmed me,” she said, “* | am 
| dont think | will get the bet- 
of it this month; but | sincerely 
yourself rec vered.” 
raised herselt trom her 
arms, almost thought, as 
took notice to the altered tone 
f the woman, that she had not yet 
roughly Ve ined her senses. ' 
“fam sure get honour here”? conti- 
d Mrs. Eechlin “(has been almost 


oft{i- 


ope vou find 
Rosa as she 


, 
‘ Ipportel s 


a state of distraction. bur to be 
i@, ineres Iw like him, SO good 
7 > ‘ +7? ; , 
Wed! so Compassionate Kosa 


Vv turned to take a view of his 
hitherto 
‘back of her ehair: and 
glance was met by a look of such 


hour who had stood in 


Nous adiniration, that it at once 
oressed hy rwith the danger of her 
tuations; aud hastily ristig, she ad- 
esec ag ‘Eeblin . 

‘You have | trust, madam, ob- 


eda clue te enable vou to gain 


hirts: and are convinced = of 
hiustice done me ov vour sus- 
” “ 7 


ve Ave to be 
-Y Mistake, and | 
Myself ever since that { had the 
KO say any thing about them ; 
his h pour here bas been so e- 
a as had they 
them, and 
father luau You 


sure, ma’am, “twas an 
have been vex- 


to sav, thut even 


t,he would pay for 
mae oO i many Miele, 
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should s spoil your pretty eyes with 


odious work, aud it you will only 


prove grateiul, your mo ther nor you 
either shall ever want.’ 
Rosa answered her by look of 


made a moveintent 
towards the door; but the woman in- 
te reepted her passage, and the gen- 
theiman advanced, and to add to Rosa’ S 
terror she now perceived he was in a 
Slate of intoxication, 

‘ Love ly angel ” he said, forcibly 
detaining ver, * Mrs. Eecblin says true; 
iny lite, my soul, my fortune, are 
devoted to your service, small sacri- 
fices if | ean obtain your siniles.’ 

“Unhand me, sir!” said Rosa, in- 
dignantly struggling with ber emotions. 
‘* No, bo, my lovely girl, you can- 
not think me such ‘an. ideot, as to 
neviect so favourable an opportunity ;”” 
and he endeavoured to force her into 
tie rooin. 

‘Lhe reason of Rosa, ‘¢ like a fright- 
spirit,” was again retreating, 
when the shop door opened, and a 
customer entered, and with a swift- 
ness which madness only could have 
given her, she eluded his grasp, and 
darting down the street, was out of 
sight in a moment. W ith an agility, 
which mocked all pursuit, she hur- 
red along several streets; nor did 
her scattered taculties permit her to 
perceive, that her wild walk, and 
trenzied looks, attracted universal at- 
tention. ‘* She is a lunatic ! she has 
escaped from a mad house !” shouted 
several. “ Let us seize her,” said a 


contempt, and 


ened 


rough looking man, catching her by 
the robe. A soul-piercing shriek 
burst from Rosa. ** Oh merey Hea- 


ven!” she fraaticly exclaimed, ‘i 
am innocent!” and springing en the 
steps of a genteel looking house, she 
sunk SENSeIESS against the door. 

But here poor Rosa was fortunate. 
The spirit of benevolence presided 
within these walls, in the form of the 
widowed Mrs. Cleveland; who check- 
ing the ungenerous suspicions of - 
multitude, compassionately ordered . 
servant to couvey the hapless vietiini 
into the house, and close the door. 
Rosa pow wath glazed eye, glanced 
wildly around her. Mrs. Cleveland 
took her hand, but dropped it with 
horror; for it was burning with the 
rage of fever. 
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‘*] am innocent! indeed | am!” 
said the poor maniac, ‘‘look not so 
suspiciously on me! but oh! take 
me to my mother! she will die! my 
God! she will die!” she more {ran- 
ticly ejaculated. ‘Jane left me too! 
and you! you will cruelly, keep 
me here’ I cannot pay for the 
shirts! they were taken from me! 
but | am innocent!” 

‘* Poor young creature!” sighed Mrs. 
Cleveland, gazing on her with pity, 
««] hope thou art: at all events, in 
protecting thee, 1 err on the right 
side.” 

A bed was now prepared, the fa- 
mily physician sent for, and every 
attention necessary procured for the- 
poor invalid. But for more than ten 
days, the strength of the disorder 
bafiled their utmost efforts. During 
this time, her ravings were so in- 
coherent, that Mrs. Cleveland could 
discover no connected clue, to guide 
her to a knowledge of her friends, 
or relieve their anxiety. But the 
moment Rosa was periectly awake 
io her present situation, she related 
10 Mrs. Cleveland her simple tale of 
truth, and ia accents of real anguish, 
unplored her to send, and inquire 
after her mother. ‘The benevolent 
Nirs. Cleveland lost no time in com- 
plying with her entreaties, and lest 
a servant should mistake, visited the 
humble house of Janet, herself; but 
alas! the intelligence she gained, was 
of the most fatal nature. Mrs. St. 
Clair, awaked from ber uneasy slumber 
by the uncouth exciamations of Janet, 
listened to the account of Rosa's loss, 
and the consequent rapidity with 
which she darted trom Janet’s side, 
with a silence uninterrupted, except 
by a heavy groan: Janet surprized 
that she did not answer, hastily drew 
aside the curtain. In that groan the 
spirit of the unfortunate Mrs. St. Clair 
had evaporated, and there remained of 
her but the ghastly form of death. 

«They waited,” Janet continued, 

‘‘twa days for the young lady, when 
her neibours, ane and a’, came and 
counselled wi? her, to sell a paut o’ 
her lodger’s cleeding, to get the guid 

lady decently happct up in the kirk 
yard; she did sae,” she said, “ and 
the guid madam attended by her 
neibours, and hersel, was on that 
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day four days laid in a wee pj 
village, short o? a mile frae the 
skirts 0’ the city, a’ that remained,” 
she said, ‘‘was unco safe, for the 
puir young lady, gin she e’er ¢a’d, 
to ask for thein, and here,” she con- 
tinued, taking from her pocket a very 
handsome locket, with hair in it, of 
two different colours, “ here was 
bonie bit thing, she had about her 
neck, which, nae doubt, Miss would 
be glad to hae, and whilk I’lj pres 
serve till | see her pretty face.” 

Mrs. Cleveland was so deeply af- 
fected with Janet’s simple tale of woe, 
that unable to articulate, she pressed 
her purse into the good old creature’s 
hand, and with a heart overwhelmed 
with the emotions of sorrow and 
benevolence, she hastened to break 
the intelligence to Rosa, 

Mrs. Cleveland was the widow of 
one of the most dissipated men of 
his age; who not culy contrived, 
ere he fell a victim to his debaucheries, 
to spend a considerable , property she 
brought him, but to ruin her happi- 
ness, and impair her health. On his 
death, Mrs. Cleveland with a fortitude 
that did her honour, suminoned his 
numerous creditors ; and in the ful 
filment of justice retained for herself, 
nothing but her jointure, about four 
hundred a year. In default of her 
issue, it was to descend to the chil 
dren of a favoured sister, who resid- 
ed in Ireland; and as Mrs. Cleveland 
continued childless, the property was 
considered as their own. Mrs. Cleve 
land’s establishment was genteel, though 
not profuse ; her society as muchas 
possible selected, and hei hand and 
her heart equally open to the melting 
impulses of charity. Her health du- 
ring Mr. Cleveland’s life, had been 
too much impaired, to be ever per 
fectly reinstated ; and she had oftes 
wished for an interesting female Ccotr 
panion, who would soothe the Ja,situde 
of sickness by the charms of cor 
versation, and relieve her at time 
by doing the honours of her howe 
Just such a one had _ Providence, 
she thought, bestowed her in Ros; 
young, deserted, and interesting; 
her bosom swelled with the mo 
benevolent plans for her welfare. _ 
intelligence she had to communicate 
though conveyed in the tender 
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manner, Was the occasion of a severe 
relapse of Rosas fever; and slow and 
tedious was her second recovery ; for 
+ was corroded by the bitter tears 
shed for a departed mother. 

On this gloomy season however we 
wili not dwell; nor on her melan- 
choly meeting with the good old Ja- 
yet, from whom she received the 
locket, which she had been often told 
by her mother, contained the hair of 
both parents; though she knew not 
put her father had been long dead. 
Mrs. Cleveland amply rewarded the 
affection of Janet, and while Rosa in 
the broken accents of a grateful heart, 
acknowledged her goodness, she en- 
treated her to crown it all, by per- 
mitting her to accompany Janet on 
a visit to the grave of her mother. 
lo this Mrs. Cleveland, after some 
time thought it better to consent, than 
ty agitate her by contradiction ; but 
with her usual consideration, determin- 
ed to aceon pany her; and as her 
weome by no means allowed the 
support of a carriage, she ordered a 
hackney coach, for privacy, and ina 
lew hours, they, with Janet, were set 
down at a smail public house, in the 
village, whence they walked to the 
humble church yard ; Which was pic- 
turesquely situated in a green and 
hollow dell, surrounded with wild 
woodbine, and roses; and here in a 
litle sheltered spot, Janet pointed out 
Mrs, St. Clair’s grave. ‘iall weeds, 
utermingied with wild flowers, wav- 
ed over the humb!e mound; and a 
plain white stone erected by the or- 
lets of Mrs. Cleveland, simply told 
ie name of the deceased.  Rosa’s 
heart throbbed ‘with a variety of e- 
notions.  «* My mother! my angel 
mother!” she feebly articulated, as 
sve sunk on the grave, and the Jong 
Pass concealed her burning tears. 
‘its. Cleveland suffered the first tor- 
mut to flow, ere she disturbed her. 
“ae then insisted on her departure, 
tad pale, and cold vas marble, she 
ultered herself to be led away ; yet 
" “as with a pang, that almost ans 
uihilated existence. 

_* long and gloomy period of de- 
tion now ensued ; but the youthful 
“4 ls not formed to despair, and 
,< sttoke which would crus the de- 
“ly of age, presses lightly oh the 
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elastic spirit of youth. Rosa’s ¢?.po- 
sition was naturally very lively; but 
hitherto it had been crushed, and 
its energies repelled by continued 
inisfortune. but now, beloved by 
Mrs. Cleveland ; introduced to a large 
circle of friends, to every one of whom, 
she was their dear incomparable Rosa ; 
every word she said applauded ; ev- 
ery look admired ; what wonder, that 
ber heart gave the credence of truth 
to all she heard, and that fond visions 
of felicity danced in rosy forms betore 
her ¢ 

Rosa thought the generality of her 
acquaintance amiable; but there was 
one Ia particular enthusiastically re- 
garded; . loved alinost to a degree 
impassioned, She was a young 
widow, a favourtie also with Mrs, 
Cleveland: Jett by her husband, in 
rather contined circumstances, Mrs. 
Lendrick by the most strenuous ef- 
torts, had placed herself, and three 
children, in a genteel situation of Iie. 
A congeniality of sentiment appeared 
to unite her and Rosa. Just so en- 
thusiastic were her feelings, just so warm 
her approbation of genius and worth, 
Rosa stiled her the sister of her heart ; 
aud dear was she then to that beat, 
as the warin blood which circled 
round it, 

Ah Rosa! unsuspecting Rosa! you 
have yetto learn a har h les:on, en- 
venomed with the bitterness of des- 
pair; you have yet to learn the a- 
gony of finding deceit in the being 
you confided in; to learn, that not 
all who say you are dear to them, 
are sincere ; that mauy conceal under 
the mask of professions, the ranklings 
of hatred and maice; and that few, 
few, are like yourself, guileless and 
warin-hearted. 

Rosa, though she had devoted her 
heart to friendship, had as yet ex- 
perienced no warmer sentiments, but 
she was not long permitted to remaia 
insensible to them. A gentleman who 
was extremely intimate with Mrs, 
Cleveland, requested her permission to 
introduce to her notice, a young 
foreigner, who had been making a 
tour through England; and as yet 
had formed but tew intimacies in the 
metropolis. ‘ihe naiveté of Mr. de 
Clifford's broken knglish ; his elegant 
mnapners, added to a gaiety, which 




























































its influence all around him, 
irresistibly called forth Resa’s most 
animated admiration. Her vanity was 
also highly flattered by the decided 
attention he paid her from the mo- 
ment he was mtreduced. Our Rosa 
wus no faultless mionster. she was 
much too romantic, and too hasty in 
niany of ber judgments; and ere many 
weeks elapsed, the interesting stranger 
found her warm heart all his own. 
Mrs. Cleveland beheld this attachment 
with mingled pleasure and pain. Her 
own health was precarious, and de- 
clming; and she certainly wished to 
io see Rosa settled, ere she should 
be called from ber; but those wishes 
rather po. nted at others whose estal» 
lishment and connections ceuld be 
more decidedly ascertained. Rosa, 
however, thought not so cautiously, 
for hers was the season of youth and 
credulity. 

When Mr. De Clifford laid his pro- 
posals before Mrs. Cleveland, she sert- 
ously questioned him, as to the pro- 
priety of his entering into so Important 
a0) engagement “ ithout the consent of 
his friends. ‘The young Swiss replied, 
‘©'That his father never bad, and he was 
convinced never would contradict bis 
wishes, and that no other of lis friends 
had a right to controul hin, ner had 
he a doubt of his RKosa’s meet.ng a 
reception worthy of her, i tts native 
country.” 

‘* You intend then,” said Mrs. 
Cleveland, turning pale, ‘to take 
ber immediately to Switzerland °” 
‘© With your permission, certainly, 
Madam.” 

Mrs. Cleveland’s heart felt chilled, 
though she knew not wheretore. 
‘€ Would it not be better.” she conti- 
nued, in a tremulous votce, ‘*to deter 
your marriage till you) can prepare 
a proper establishment for your wile, 
ui your native country?” ‘This the 
inpassioned wishes of the voung man 
at once rejected; but as he still pers 
ceived Mrs. Cleveland hesitate, he 
added, ‘* that if permitted to make 
his Rosa his own, irrevocably beyond 
the power of fate to snatch her from 
hin, he would in a short tine consent 
to leave the treasure of his heart under 
her protection, until he made a voyage 
to Switzerlund, to prepare hts trie nds 
t@ receive her. At that period,” he 


spread 
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somewhat haughtily added, « | doyly 
hot of bringing documents with me 
sufficiently re spect ible to convince he 
that in promising her happiness as fat 
as | can be the 
happy and ensuring ber a hind recep. 
tion, | say not too much. — For the 
present, | have bills on the bank of 
Kngland, more than sufficient for oy; 
Sup port until | reach home.” 
A glance of entreaty from the dark 
eye of Rosa, who Was pre sent, joined 
to this generous offer, induced Mrs. 
Cleveland to form no more objections, 
which she also saw would be useless, 
aud the young couple were made hi appy 
in the ace omplishment of their mutual 
wishes, As Mrs. Clevelana’s he alth, 
however, was much too precarious to 
permit her to share in, or endure the 
routine of visiting, which generaily 
attends a wedding, Mr. De Clifford 
took genteel lodgings tor his wife, and 
they shone forth at once the meteor 
and the favourites of the season. Mrs. 
De Chitiord was even more loved, 
more sought after than Rosa St. Clair, 
and none was more fervent in_ her 
wishes for her happiness, none more 
profuse in her proiessions of friendship, 
or apparently more rejoiced in ber 
prospects than Mrs. Lendrick; yet, 
Rosa was not happy. She found, too 
late, that Mr. De Clittord was fot 
“all that vouthful poets fancy, when 
they love’, Hi} broken English 
gave hun a pleasing appearance vl 
sunplicity of character; this he by no 
means pos.essed, and an enthusiasin 
of manaer, which promised the mab 
of taste and genius, and which he had 
mechanically attained, was of con 
derable advantage to him. Here pit 
cisely was it, wis character failed— 
His mind could not assimiliw will 
Rosa’s—-he was by no meats the i- 
telligent, the e plighte ped companion 
she 7 . to hod him. Volatile, 
and fond « company, he existed bul 
ina wae ‘h) he ennioations ol penil 
or sentiment he heard unmoved, sud 
thouch he seemed io adore Rosa, yel 
he otten treated, her opinions of thes 


points wi tha dv: sree ol ri licuie waic! 
It was aS moe! 
vel 


Guee pes wounded her. 
ardent wish to see her admired, 
like a way-ward child, when his desire 
were gratified he quarrelled with ther 
aud jealous of the icast attention se 
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paid toanother, would often interrupt, 
and snatch her irom tiie most pleasing 
couversation, Rosa in vain strove to 
change the current of his ideas, and 
attach bim to domestic life; till at 
length, chilled by frequent repulses, 
che endeavoured to crush in her own 
heart every sentiment which had for- 
merly inspired it; and tried to soften 
the bitterness of disappointment by 
plunging with equal avidity as hinseif 
nto everv amusement, 

To ve concluded in our next, 





Jo the Edvtor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 

FEMIE enclosed account of the pro- 
| aress of vaccination in Ireland, 

taken from the report of the Institu- 

tion in Dublin, will, no doubt, obtain 
ready admission in your pages; some 
of which, f perceive, have beenalready 
devoted to the consideration of this 
sibject. ‘The annexed paper may be 
wetul in removing the prejudices which 
still exist against the new practice. 
More extensive publication may 
also introduce this valuable discovery 
more generally through the country 
parts of lreland, in many parts of 
which it has not as yet obtained the 
notice its merits deserve. <A list of 
subscribers is annexed te the report, 
which | have not transmitted, as 1 did 
not wish to obtrude any unneces- 
sary Matter on you. On perusing it, [ 
took notice, not without some regret, 
tuat there is no subscriber to the Institu- 
tion from Belfast, and but one from 
is neighbournood. —L_ sincerely hope 
that the perusal of the following plain 
stalement will induce some individuals 
of your public-spirited town, to be- 
come its advocates, and to disseminate 
is Value more generally through the 
north of Ireland, by establishing a 
soc'ty here on similar principles, or 
opening a communication with that 
in Dublin, so as to render the merits 
of Vaccine Inoculation more generally 
snown and understood. [ am, Sir, 
Yours, GaLENivs. 
March 2d, 1809. 
COW-POCK INSTITUTION, 

Under the paironage of his Grace, the 
Lord Lieutenant, No. 55, Sackville- 
sireet, 

_OPENed on the 14th of January, 

‘804, under the direction of the ui- 
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dersigned Physicians and Surgeons of 
this City, for the purposes of securing 
a succession of Cow-Pock Matter, of 
inoculating gratuitously the Children 
of the Poor, aud of supplying the 
different parts of the Kingdom with 
genuine Infection. 
Ph. s2C2 ANS, 
Joseph Clarke, 
James Cleghorn, 
Thomas Evory. 


Sureeons. 
George Stewart, 
Katph 5. Obre, 
Solomon Richards. 
win Abstract from the Register of Unocuia- 

cous and Distribution of Matter, 


Patients Packets issued Packets te 
Inoculated, to Practitioners Army 


in general, Surgeons. 
1804 578 776 230 
1805 1,052 1,124 178 
1806 1,550 1,340 220) 
1807 2,156 1,790 S20 
1508 3,002 VY .285 335 





Zotuls. 8,124 7,315 1,287 

By the foregoing Abstract from the 
Register of inoculations and Distribu- 
tion of Infection, it appears, that the 
applications for inoculation and supplies 
ot infection increase daily —IJhe Di- 
rectors of the Cow-Pock Institution 
observe, with great satisfaction, that 
the practice is every day becoming 
more general, so as to have nearly 
accomplished, in some parts of Ireland, 
the extermination of Small Pox. Much 
credit is due to those Medical Genile- 
inen, who, by using their utmost ex 
ertions and holding out every induce 
ment to all descriptions of people, 
have succeeded in establishing Vacci 
nation in several districts, ‘The Clerg) 
also, have been of essential service, 
many of whom inoculate the poor of 
their respective parishes. 

‘lhe incorporated Society have di- 
rected, that the practice be adopted in 
the Charter Schools and Nurseries 
throughout Ireland. It would be well, 
if the example were followed by others 
entrusted with the care of Public Cha- 
rities, Schools, &c. and those employing 
young people in Manufactories. 

Of Eight Thousand One Hundred 
and Tweuty Four patients vaccinated 
at the Cow-pock Institution, exclusive 
of a great number inoculated by the 
Directors in private practice, mauy 
hundreds have been exposed, in every 
yossible way, to the conta ion Of Small 

ox, and even inoculated for the dis- 


‘ease, yet the Register does not furnish 


a siugle instance of Small Pox fullow- 
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ing perfect Vaccination, although every 
case of reputed failure has been care- 
fully investigated. Such facts, it is 
presumed, cannot fail to arrest public 
attention. 

The Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of London, Dublin and Edin- 
burgh have, after a most minute and 
impartial examination, given their 
opinion in favour of the new inocula- 
tion. And the London College do 
not hesitate to declare, “That they 
feel it their duty strongly to recom- 
mend the practice of Vaccination; that 
they have been led to this conclusion 
by no preconceived opinion, but by the 
most unbiassed judgment, formed from 
an irresistable weight of evidence which 
has been laid before them; and that 
when the number, the respectability, 
the disinterestedness, and the extensive 
experience of its advocates, are com- 
pared with the feeble and tmpertect 
testimonies of its few opposers,—and 
when it is considered that many who 
were once adverse to Vaccination have 
been convinced by further trials, and are 
now to be ranked among its warmest 
supporters, the truth seems to be esta- 
blished as firmly as the nature of such 
a question admits; so that the College 
of Physicians conceive that the public 
may reasonably 1ook forward with some 
degree of hope to the time when all 
opposition shall cease, and the general 
concurrence of mankind shall at length 
be able to put an ead to the ravages at 
least, if notto the existence, of the 
Small Pox.” 

The Directors have given extensive 
circulation to the very satisfactory re- 

ort of the College of Physicians of 
ola which they conceive, has 
materially strengtlened the public con- 
fidence in Vaccination. And, if there 
be any, who still entertain doubts, to 
such, they recommend a careful peru- 
sal of the Article on Vaccination, in 
he 17th Number of the Kdinburgh 
Review. 

Although no case of Small Pox fol- 
lowing Vaccination has hitherto come 
before the Directors, they do not doubt 
the possibility of the occurrence, such 
having been reported upon respectable 
authority. Similar failures, it is well 
known, have happened in variolous 
inoculation. While Vaccination af- 
tords equal security to the constitution, 
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it avowedly possesses many advanta. 
ges over Small Pox inoculation, For 
instance, of the above 8,J94 Cases 
the Cow Pock has not proved fatal i, 
asing'e igstance, neither has jt pro. 
duced blindness, nor other species of 
deformity ; whereas, had the like num. 
ber been jnoculated with Small Pox 
one in a hundred would in all probabie 
lity have perished, and several remain. 
ed blind and subject to every species 
of deformity: and what is still a more 
serious evil, such a number infected 
with Small Pox, would spread the con. 
tagion in all directions, so as té be 
woductive of incalculable mischief 
The child of a poor room-keeper in 
this city, who was inoculated with 
Sima!l Pox, infected nine children jp 
the same house, of whom six died. 
Had Cow Pock been used, six lives 
would have been saved, and much 
trouble to the wretched parents pre- 
vented, 

The extreme prevalence of Chicken- 
pock, during the present year, attended 
occasionally with considerable indispo 
sition, gave rise to some embarrass 
ment. Many children who had had 
the Cow Pock, being seized with the 
complaint, were at first supposed to 
have the Small Pox; by attending 
however to the progress and appear 
ance of the eruption, the nature of the 
disease was ascertained, and all doubt 
removed. ‘The father of a child om 
whom the Chicken Pock appeared 
after vaccination, was certain that it was 
Small Pox, nor could he be convinced 
of his error, until the disease spread to 
other children who before had the Small 
Pox. 

‘The Directors, satisfied from their 
own experience and from accumulated 
evidence derived from the most fe 
pectable sources, feel confident in rt 
commending vaccination; and_ they 
hope the practice in Ireland, will cor 
tinue to have the sanction and support 
of the Medical Protession, the Clergy, 
and the Public in general, 

SamvueEL B. Lapatt, Se 
December 31, 1808, 

Packets of infection, with printed 
directions, two shillings and sixpence 
each: ot Gentlemen may be supplied 
for one guinea per annum—Surgem® 
of the army tobe supplied by app!) 
ing tothe Army Medical 
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Permission having been obtained to 
transmit Letters relating to the Institu- 
tion, through the Post Office, Free of Ex- 

nce: those applying for Cow-Pock 
Matter, are requested to direct as fol- 
wee the business of the Cow-Pock 

Institution, 
Dr. Lasatt, Secretary, 
No. 55, Sackville Street,” 

And such Letters to be sent under cover, 

addressed thus: 
« Epwarp 3S. Legs, Esq. 
General Post-Office, Dublin.” 


_——— ——— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


NQUIRER has, with great propri- 

ety, brought before the view of the 
public the two jarring or contradictory 
accounts Which have been published, 
in the Belfast, and in the Gentleman's 
Almanack, respecting the eclipse which 
isto take place the latter end of the 
ensuing month, for the laudable pur- 
pose of ascertaining which of them, if 
either, is correct. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to his request, 4 shall attempt 
to place the subject in a clear point 
of view, so as to enable him at, any 
time to know with certainty wher an 
eclipse is to happen, whether it will 
be solar or lunar. 

An eclipse of the sun, is occasioned 
bythe moon, which is an opaque body, 
being miterposed between the earth 
ad the sun; but such interposition 
canot take place at any other time 
than that of new moon, hence it is 
evident, that no eclipse of the sun 
can possibly take place at any other 
tme; and as there will be an eclipse 
mm the 29th of next month, but the 
ww moon not being at the same tine, 
tat cannot be a solar eclipse. 

An eclipse of the moon is occasion- 
ed by the earth being ina right line 

ween the sun and moon, and pre- 
venting the light of the former Geun 
“ung on the latter, and reudering 
‘et luminous; byt the earth is not 
“this situation at any other time than 
“that of fudl moon, consequently there 
“ be no eclipse of the moon but 
# the tme of sull,—and we find that 
we middle of the ensuing eclipse and 
“ae of full moon ditfer but six mi- 
‘ites, of course the eclipse must be 

“€f, a announced in the Belfast Al- 
*ELPAST MAG. NO. VIII, 
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manack. ‘The error committed in the 
Gentleman’s Almanack on this subject, 
is, in my opinion, merely typographi- 
cal, and not to be attributed to the 


calculator. G. 'T. 
Belfast, March 12, 1809. 
Fo | 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BARONY OF AR MAGH,. 
Conelnded from p. 93, No. Vi, 


ryANHeE origie of this establishment will 
*, be found in the extracts from Har- 

ris’ Hibernica, which aré subjoined in 
the appendix to this work; but the 
school was not actually endowed till the 
reign of Charles I, as appears from the 
statutes. 

From the earliest accounts jof lite- 

rature in Ireland it appears, that the 
city of Armagh was famous for learning ; 
and church discipline was studied 
here with great exactness. It is said, 
so eminent was the College of Armagh 
for learned divines, that, in a synod, 
held in the abbey of Llane, in the 
county of Kildare, anno 1162, which 
consisted of the archbishop of Armagh, 
twenty-six bishops, and numerous ab- 
bots, it was decreed, under.a solemn 
act, that no student should be admit- 
ted a professor of theology in the 
national church, who had not a cer- 
tificate of his having duly graduated 
in the College of Armagh. And, in 
the Monasticon Hibernicum, it is 
copied from the Annals of tnnisfallen, 
that “Roderic O’Conchobhair, king 
of Connaught, anno 1169, to advance 
learning in this university, granted 
to the head master ao additional an- 
nual pension of ten oxen, and bound 
his successors to fulfil the said grant, 
on condition that a public school 
should be there Kept open for all 
scholurs from every part of Ireland 
and scotlaid.” In Sir James Ware’s 
Antiquities of Ireland, he quotes, on 
the stalement of Florence M’Carthy, 
that the number of students at one 
time exceeded seven thousand, 

‘Lhe instances, which | mentioned, 
of Lord Rokeby’s regard for the 
prosperity of ,Annagh were gratefully 
felt by the inhabitants, and called 
forth their public spirit in an emis 
nent degree. New streets were built, 
and ali the offensive obstacles to im- 
provement, of which this city had 
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been alinost proverbially notorious, were 
removed ; a strict observance of the 
police, and laws of the corporation 
was entorced; the streets paved and 
flagged; lamps were erected, andthe 
best houses were adorned with iron 
railing in front. An elegant sessions- 
house was built at this time, and 
also a very handsome editice tor 
public assemblies, the pretits of which 
were to be applied to charitable pur- 
oses. In this latter building — the 
Rosasiiie is sixty feet by thirty, with 
card and supper rooms on a large 
scale, and the kitchens and servants’ 
apartinents are suitably laid out. 
‘Lhis building its not yet completed ; 
I understand it has remained Ahese 
suine years past in its present state. 

Lord ‘Rokeby’s purse was always 
veady to contribute to these laudable 
improvements, which were carried on 
under his sole direction, and proved 
his correct taste and judgment for 
all public works. 

A very complete shambles, which 
are well enclosed, and elegantly con- 
structed, were erected by him, and 
at his sole expense; and he set on 
foot the important work of supplying 
the town with pipe-water, which was 
not completed till after his death, 

Lord Viscount Cremorne, who has 
avery fine property in this vicinity, 
handed over to the corporation the sum 
of 1000/. for the forwarding of this 
public work, which was by subscrip- 
tion lately completed. Pumps, at 
proper distances, are erected through 
the streets, for public use. 

The barracks are of modern date, 
and are a very handsome building, 
well designed, covering an extensive 
area, which is well enclosed, and 
stands on a fine open eminence, fully 
commanding the county gaol, which 
13 contiguous. 

The gaol is also‘a modern and com- 
plete building, standing on a plain, 
with every advantage ot good air, and 
proper accommodations for the prison- 
ers; it is admirably planned as to 
strength and security. 

{ must here remark, that in every 
approach to this capital town, the 
grand appearance of public buildings, 
od the numeroas improved demesnes 


ni the environs, convey to the stranger. 


tue most respectable ideas of this dis- 
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trict, which are by no means lessened 
as he enters the city, the streets being 
principally rebuilt on a regular eléy;. 
tion, and the houses neatly slated, al. 
most ail of them having marble Win- 
dow-stools, door-cases, and paravels 
or eve courses. lndeed, In point of 
convenience of building materials, 4. 
magh js very happily circumstanced, 
and is remarkably well situated, cop. 
tiguous to the ports of Newry and 
Dundalk, tor the supply of such neces. 
saries as we Cannot command at home. 

The market place ts triangular, and 
is on the declivity of the hill on whiea 
the cathedral stands; at the base are 
the ruins of a market house, which 
was begun by Primate Bolton, but 
I do not learn that it was ever com 
pletely finished. ‘Lhe best front faced 
the cathedral, and between these tyo 
buildings is the antique mutilated 
market crass. 

[t appears that the top of the crog 


has been damaged; the symbolic sub - 


ject is Christ’s crucifixion between 
the thieves, in old basso-retievo; the 
others are so much obliterated} that 
I leave their solution to more expert 
antiquarians; they appear rather a kind 
of rude ornamental tret-work, than any 
distinct characters. 

‘Vhe trade of Armagh is principally 
engaged in the linen manufacture, the 
market for which is held on Tue« 
days, and it is averaged that 
7O00L are weekly expended for webs 
in this market. . 

In so extensive and well appomied 
a town, it Is unnecessary to mente 
that every necessary and useful brave! 
of manufacture, the woollen trade oals 
excepted, is more or Sess engaged 
in, sufficient for the supply of Its it 
habitants, and the country aroun, 
but though severally respectable, they 
are not of any particular note, Mm 
have extensive capitals engaged iD 
thein. 

‘The present Primate intends to pre 
sent the town with an elegant marhei 
house at his own expense, and, 3 © 
oint of situation, the county cou 
Rice is deemed very inconvenie 
and an estimate of a new and gras 
edifice, to the amount of G00. fe 
this purpose, is now before the ere 
jury, his Grace intends the site han 
present building for that of the mals 
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hause, which is certainly the best place 
+ could be erected on, from its cen- 
tral situation and contiguity to the 
market place , the ruins of the present 
market house are indeed a disgrace 
to the town, and ill correspond with 
any of its public buildings. His Grace 
also intends to promote, as much as pos- 
sible, the sale of wheat i this market, 
which it is strangely deficient in, as the 
principal part of this grain, which iS 
raised inthe vicinity, is sold in Poria- 
down market. 

A very fine mall, or terrace, has 
been lately enclosed with a dwarf wall, 
dyke, and iren gates, within which is 
a neat gravel walk, encompassing a 
lawn, for the enclosing of which Lord 
Rokeby procured an act oi parlia- 
ment, and it is but lately finished. 
‘This work was completed by subscrip- 
tion, which will be returned, as the 
rent produced from the lawn in some 


vears will repay both principal and. 
terest, after which the property of 


the Jand is vested in the sovereign and 
corporation of Armagh, by which the 
town is governed; it is but justice to 
this body to remark, that by their 
attention the police of this city is well 
regulated, nor is the eye disgusted, 
nor the passenger annoyed with any 
of those nui-aaces which too frequent- 
ly disgrace many of the most respect- 
uble towns in Ireland. 

Having faintly traced the princely 
munificence, the splendid liberality, 
and elegant taste of Lord Rokeby, in 
the city, we see in the adjoining ce- 
mesne of the Primate amost magunifi- 
¢ent palace, which he built for the 
residence of the archbishops of this 
see, and on this site he erected a very 
grand chapel for the use of the Pri- 
mate’s family, suitable to so princely 
a residence. 

His Lordship also ornamented and 
planted the demesne in the highest 
modern stvle, which the present Pri- 
mate has now occupied with the most 
improved systems of husbandry; in- 
Geed vis Grace’s farm-yard, imple- 
inents of fusbandry, and mode of 
culture, afford a bright example to 
te gentry, of what their valuable 
Cemesnes could yield under judicious 
MaMNegen eit » 
in the Primate’s demesne a very 
fregant obelisk- was erected bry Lord 
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Rokeby, in compliment to the late 
Duke of Northumbeiland, his Jord- 
ship’s friend and patron, on which is 
engraved a suitable inscription; this 
pillar is very ornamental, and cost 
above 10007. 

in the unlimited extension of Lord 
Rokeby’s views, which were suitable 
to his generosity, his Grace had con- 
templated the pulling down the pre- 
sent Cathedral*, and erecting a very 
tine one at his own expense, when 
the old work of the tow er proved 100 
decayed to support a steeple and bel- 
try; and, had he lived, he would 
doubtless have accomplished it, It 
any public work had not a fund suffi- 
cient tor its completion, after a sub- 
scription had been taken, to” which 
his Lordship was always a liberal do- 
nor, he lent the remainder of the re- 
quired sum, for which he would never 
receive aay interest. 

‘Chere is scarcely a precedent of such 
amagnificent fortune having been ex- 
pended, during the life of the propri- 
etor, on the improvement of his own 
estate for the benefit of his heirs; how 
eminently lumingus then was the ge- 
nerous spirit of Lord Rokeby, who 
bestowed all these advantages and solid 
gilis to the public, from which his fa- 
mily could never derive any revenue ? 
{ donot presume to say, that a life of 
celibacy should be one of the necessary 
qualifications for a public employment 
of great emolument, tor without a li- 
beral spirit it will avail but little, but 
happy it is for the nation, when such 
trusts are honoured in the care of so 
resplendent a generosity and correct 
taste, as the late Lord Rokeby pos- 
sessed, and it is fortunate for the pub- 
lic, that those eminent virtues were 
not restrained in his ay by a ma- 
trimonial connection+. Jlad his Grace 
a wife or children, such a distribution 

* His Grace the presevt Primate in- 
tends to build a Chapel of Ease to the 
Cathedral in the vicinity of Armah, con- 
tiguous to the barracks and school, which 
ix very requisite, as the Cathedral is quite 
too sinall for the large and enercasing 
congregation of this city. 

+ That bis Grace was not an advocate 
for a life of celibacy is certain, bat @ 
disappointment in an attachment had, it 
eariy life, fixed his resolution of remaiu. 
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of his fortune would lave been an un- 
just and unwasrautable sacrifice. 

‘The virtues of this great man are too 
well recorded to require panegyric. 
My readers will doubtless expect to 
learn, that a kind acknowledgment of 
his eminent qualifications and liberality 
has been paid in the erectian of asplen- 
did monument to» his memory, and 
in these pages tosee copied an epi- 
taph suitable to his love of literature, 
displaying the grateful feelings of the 
nation for the general good they derive 
from his liberality; of the opulent 
city of Armagh, for the local benelits 
she enjoys trom his bounty; or of his 
lordship’s successors, to whom he_ be- 
queathed such an ample fortune ;‘ but 
sorry ain | to say, that no such atlec- 
tionate memorial ts in existence. 

Although Lord Rokeby’s virtues will 
not be forgotten, when the frail monu- 
ments of human ingenuity have meul- 
dered into dust, yet so long as this du- 
titul tribute, this just debt is unpaid, 
the strong contrast of his Grace’s libe- 
rality will add shame to the reproach, 
und confirm the disgrace either in a 
particular or in a genetal view. 

Respecting this ancient see of Ar- 
magh, it is indeed a matter of sur- 
prize there are no public records. A 
few books or papers were purchas- 
ed or procured from his friends by 
lord Rokeby, which he bequeathed 
in such aimanner, that they are not 
easily accessible, being left to the go- 
vernors of the library m_ trust, the 
archbishop, for the time being, having 
power to take away any of them, pro- 
vided he gives a receipt, binding upt n 
him and his executors; and in his will 
he adds these remarkable words: ‘* A/y 
antention is, that the librarian, and 
the governors of the ibraru, shall be 
excluded from the evamination of these 
manuscripts, and that the trust shall 
extend no further than io the means 
of their preservation.” 

The antiquarian inust therefore ar- 
rest his curiosity ; it would be highly 
improper, if not impertinent, to wish 
to make public their contents, when 
a man, of such superior understanding 
had reason to contide them to but 
one person in existence, and which 
doubtiess he bad every right to dis- 
pose of as he thought proper, they 
imving been his private property. As 
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the cause of this extraordinary cop 
cealment cannot be explained, it would 
be unjust, and ungenerous in the ex. 
treme to the memory of his Grace, 
were we to impute it to any illiberal 
motive, as to so base a principle his 
whole conduct through life was a dij. 
rect contradiction. 

The city of Armagh sent two mem- 
bers to parliament before the union, 
it now returns but one; the Primate 
has the patronage of the borough, 

The county infirmary is within the 
town, and is very punctually attended 
to; besides the regular county charge, 
it is maintained by very liberal sub- 
scriptions and some annual bequests. 

A charter school was founded in 
Armagh anno 1758, to which the Pri- 
mate and corporation of Armagh gave 
twenty acres of land for ever, rent 
free, for the site and accommodation 
of the house: ‘The first endowment 
of this charity was a gift of 40/. per 
annum, 
Mrs. Drelincourt, widow of the dean of 
the see; it is now a noble. institution and 
the’ most extensive of any of the kind 
in ireland. Coote’s Survey of Armagh, 
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THE AUCTION. 
Mercury. 
v ‘Rees hour is nearly arrived, and 
no purchasers have vet made 
their apperance. I fear we shall havea 
dull sale to-day. 

Jupiter. Very possibly, In the mean 
time, however, put the several articles 
in their best dress, and brusl them up 
caretully, that they may appear to ad 
vantage, and may invite bidders to pur- 
chase. 

Mer. I shall do every thing in my 
power to recommend them to the atten 
tion of the company. Jup. I see afew 
coming seem p you bad better pre 
pare the lots and put the goods in order. 

Mer. Gentlemen, attend. ‘There 
will be no trust. Good bills will be 
faken, and an allowance of 5 per cent 
for ready cash. Jup. Begin with two 
or three private characters: it is better 
to reserve persons of distinction 
nore purchasers shall be assembled. 

Mer. Here, Gentlemen, is a very $4 
and costly article; a lady of fashion 
Her very dress, you see, 
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worth an estate. Bidder. Very pret- 
ty, indeed. But what occasion have 
| for all this finery ? What would you 
have me do with all these ribbands, 
and strings, and trumpery? Did 1 
vant an article indeed such as a look- 
ing glass, that is only intended te be 
joked at, this might suit well enough. 
want a wife, or a house-keeper, and 
lam atraid | shall not be accommo- 
dated in the present instance. May 
| ask the creature a few questions >? 

Mer. By all meaus, Bid. Pray, Ma- 
dam, may | take the liberty of asking 
vou what accomplishments you may 
jave to recommend you. Lady 
Tryfie. Accomplishments, Sir! Do 
you question the ac complishments of 
alady of my rank and fashion? _ I pro- 
s you put me ¢ uite into an agitation. 

| shall faint, if | am not supported ! 
i monster, you insipid brute, to 
insult me so. Bid. L beg pardon, 
but | meant no offence. \ merely 
vished to Know what you were good 
for, before 1 bought you. 

Jup. Ut is right,-l I command you to an- 
swerthe gentleman discreetly and civilly. 
bid. May l inqui ire then concerning your 
qualifications? Lady T. I dress better 
than Lady Fribbie and all the fashiona- 
bles. I laid out an hundred pounds 
last week ona head-dress. Sid. Lhave 
ho hundreds for such purposes. {but 
besides your perfect knowledge of 
dress, what other good qualities are 
vou possessed of? Lady T. I spent 
hive years under the care of Mr, Riga- 
(loon, the dancing: master. Bid. W ell, 

ae wat the ne Lady T. 1 was very 

much improved. Bid. A rare perfec- 

‘on truly, "Lis to me anew discover v; 
that there may be improvement ia 
the heels as well as the head. It isa 
good thing, I tind, for a lady to be 
able to jump, and fling, and kick, 
and show her legs, This is modern 
telicaey, I presume. I am satistied 
vith the humble ambition of being 
ble to walk, Lady T. { have studied 
ovle. = Bid. Pray what is that? 
Pe T. O la! you don’t know Hoyle! 

‘lam really ashamed to say I 
; ve not studied that author. May 
ns ake the libe ‘ity of asking on what 
aweh of science or history he has 

Men? Lady T. Why | really can- 
7 ro to which the subject belongs;, 
‘le has written on cards. Sid. 


‘them up. 
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It is usual for composers to write on 
paper. He has printed on cards, per- 
haps for the amusement of children. 
ludy T. O you dull creature, you 
mistake me entirely. The pi he 
has written on is cards. Bid. indeed! 
How is thar? Lady T. Why he has 
made cards the subject of his deserip- 
tions. Bid. Still unintelligible. Lady 
1. Why, can’t you comprehend that 
he has described how to play cards? 
Bid. ‘Vruly no ; pray what are cards? 
Lady T. You dou’t know what cards 
are? ‘They are bits of pasteboard that 
have different figures stamped upon 
them. Ld. So then your author has 
written about these stamped pieces of 
pasteboard! udy 7. Hehas. Bid. 
Aud what has he said about them? 
Lady T. He has described the way of 
playing them. Bid. Playing them; 
pray, what is that? Lady J. Why, [ 
really do not know how | shall answer 
that question ; generaily when you piay 
cards you throw them down and take 
Bid. So this author who 
you have studied has taught you how 
to throw bits of paste board about the 
room. ‘Lhis may do well enough tor 
children; but I can't see bow grown 
persons can be entertained by it. 
What is the use of throwin the cards 
about as you have described? Lady 7, 
To win money. 3rd. How ts that? 
Lady T. Why what is lost by one is 
gained by anotuer. Ld. 1 understand 
you noi, nor can | Comprebend what 
gain or loss there can be in this chitdish 
business, farther than the loss of —— 
time. Lady T. 1 gain sometimes. 
Bid. Aud iose sometines | suppose? 
Lady T. O yes; one cannot always win. 
It was only last week that Mr. sharp, 
the actor, won from me a cool hun- 
dred, at cribbage; but it was merely 
an accident. Bid. A singular accident, 
truly. <A few such accidents would 
soon empty my purse. | fe.r you hive 
not studied your author to advantage. 
But mey I have the pleasare of know- 
ing your other accom )).isiments? ludy 
T. I flirt with the young men to tie 
envy of all my female acquaintance 
1 delight in haviny balf a-dozen taki 
love to me at once. Bid, A har de 
some recominendation, truly. “Yo 
must be greatiy benefited by having 
a parcel of dang'ers dancing attends nee 
upon you. But how have you inp: ov- 
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ed your mind? Have you stored it with 
usetul knowledge’? Lady T. 1 flatter 
inyself | am well informed. 1 have read 
‘Tom Jones, the Arabian Nights, and 
‘Yristrain Shandy. 1 geuerally read the 
deaths and marriages and the fashions 
for the month, out of the News-papers. 
Bid. | am satisfied as to your wforma- 
tion. What is your employment for the 
day? Jady T. O, J rise at 11 or 12. Af- 
ter breaktast 1 dress, and am ready to 
go out at 2 or3. I spend a couple of 
hours dropping cards or shopping; or 
iL ramble about the fashionable parts 
of the town. I dine at 6 or 7; after 
which I go tothe play or toa party. 
If b go to the play [ converse the 
mmost of the night with Mr. Fudge. 
Nir. fudge is a dear creature, he has 
always something to say that makes 
one laugh. | fear he will win my beart 
after atl. Wf it be not play night, l 
sip a cup of coflee at 9 or 1Q, play 
cards for 2 or 3 hours, sup at 1, and 
go to bed between 2 and 3 in the 
mornlug. Fed. What de you ask tor 
her? Aver. £50. Does any one bid 
more? Bid, ’listoo much. Vl give 
you 10 for her. Pil make something 
by these gew-gaws and baubles; and 
Vil part with her to Mr. Fudge fora 
few pounds more. Jup. Take her at 
the price. It is not likely we shall 
geta better bid. Rid. Lhere is the 
money in Belfast Notes. Aler. Very 
good, they pass with ine as readily AS 
national boih m heaven and 
hell. 

Mer. Now, gentlemen, lam going 
to set up hte, spirit, eallontry, every 
thing grest, noble, and dashing; the 
pride of the bali, the assembly, and 
the fair sex; call him buck, or blood, 
orany thing you please. Bid. Pray, 
Sir, what good Gnalities have you? 
Buck, Good qualities, Sir? Do you 
suspect me of any bad? Zounds, Sir, 
vou want toinsuiime. “Take care Sir, 
twas only yesterday | called a gentle- 
man oul because he said the earth was 
round, while | swore it was a pyramid, 
Rid. | beg pardon, 1 merely want to 
know what | have before I purchase. 
Buck. Look here Sir, did you ever 
see so nne a leg and thigh in your 
life? fLook how neat that pantaloon 
sits to my figure? ‘There's style for 
you ; I’m the lad for the ladies, damme. 
wid. What is youremployment? Buck. 
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© you hottentot! employment for, 
gentleman of my blood and spiris 
have no employment; [scorn em. 
ployment. Bid. ‘Then how do yoy 
spend your time? Buek. my chief 
business, Sir, is attending the Jadies 
] am to be found at all places of fashion, 
abje resort; at balls, assemblies, ope. 
ras, theatres, taverns, &c. &¢c, and 
sometimes even at that stupid place 
church, if it happen to be the tn, 
Bid. From your appearance I should 
suppose you spent a great deal of mo. 
ney. Buck. O lord no, [am an eco- 
nomist, I nrust to be sure appear like 
other people. 1 get a new suit of 
clothes only once or twice a month; 
] keep a curricle and a few blood 
horses, a pack of hounds and four or 
five fine hunters; 1] spend 50 or £60 
now and then at an entertainment, and 
lose sometimes a hundred or two a 
dice or billiards; | visit Bath, Brighton 
or Harrowgate, by a time, or takea 
trip to London sometimes; but all 
that costs only a thousand ortwo, | 
keep a brace of fine girls when I 
can get them, and they to be sure 
cost me something; but d—n iy 
blood, to be out of the fashion, 1 would 
as soon be out of the world, — Bid. 
Now where do you find money to 
ineet all your expenses? Buck. O you 
old ass! a gentleman of my figure 
think about money! Why you block 
head when that old) screw my father 
won't remit me, | live by my wa» 
and my means, and dainme me tt ever 
} want a fine girl or a bottle of wie 
Bid. | won't have bim at any mone) 
Buck. Not bave me! you old contit- 
druin! you never saw the like of me 
in you life. Bid. Vruly 1 never did 
Buck. | drive in nicer style than aiy 
buck in London. | knocked up fovt 
horses at the last steeple chase ; an 
fully aequainted with all the i 
shious ; in short | am caressed by & 
the men, and adored by all the » 
dies. Bid. 1 would not take him, 
were | to get hin for nothing Me 
Does anv. other bidder offer humnse" 
od, Bid Would he answer to be sm) 


to attend at table.? [ # 


groom, or or. 


his boots are finely varnished. , 
heps he cautd ciean ny shoes: 
Mer. VW not promise for him. a 
him at what vou thivk he is wr 


Hid. Vii give tive tenpennies for bid 
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Mer. Take him, lam glad to get 
guit of hiany tor he has disturbed us 
sj morning, sweariug and talking like 
a fool. His tongue has not been at 
rest five minutes, these two hours, 
tumbling out nonsense in heaps, and 
abusing every body about bim—Gen- 
tlemen, | am now going to give you 
atreat. Here is a precious article, 
jndeed; nothing less I assure you, 
han the celebrated Mrs. Mary Aune 
Cl—ke. A. 2. 

To Le continued, 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

N the Repository of Theology and 

general Literature for the — last 
month, | find the following just cen- 
sure on ‘Thomas Clarkson, for his 
want of discrimination of character, 
when, in his History of the Abolition 
of the Slave ‘Trade, he equally praises 
Fox and Pitt for the parts they res- 
pectively took in that business. ‘The 
remarks are so congenial with my 
own, On Teading that generally inte- 
resting work, that [ beg permission 
for their insertion in your next nuin- 
ber. Lhe finesse of the ene Stales- 
man forms a contrast with the decid- 
ed measures of the other. Nor should 
praise be with-held from Lord Gren- 
ville, Whose last public act in office, 
Was procuring the royal assent to the 
act which stamped this nefarious trade 
with legislative reprobation. ‘“[his one 
crcumstance shows how legislative 
asemblies im the present day are in- 
fiwenced, and how Obsequious they 
are to the nod of the minister for 
the tine being. ‘The reason for a- 
dolishing this trade in 1701 and 1792 
were as forcible, as in 1806; but in 
te former years truth and justice 
peaded in vain; and in 1806 the just 
aid necessary measure was carried, 
vecause Fox and Grenville, being mi- 
Risters, were honest men. 

a A Reaper. 
wii n itt W as a speech maker, and 
mii ~ rw boy well upon the enor- 
, OF the Stiavestrade, as upen the 
“ors of Jacobinism. His eloquence 


behalf of the Africans, in the years 
1792, captivated both his 

But why, it may 
b Ske , e : 
7 Kel, did he not use his almost 
“sitible intlwence to abelish the evil 


79 and 
trends and enemies. 


Strictures on the Characters of Pitt and For. 
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he so pathetically deplored? Was he 
strong ouly on the side of tyranny and 
aggression? it must be a subject of 
melancholy reflection to his admirers 
to think, that after all his declarations 
and protestations, he permitted the 
British slave trade to increase from 
an importation of 25,000 to an impor- 
tation of 57,000 negroes in two vears, 
ending 1798, by the capture of the 
Dutch and other settlements. [f he 
had issued ip 1797 the erder of 
council 1805, above 30,000 negroes 
er annum would have been saved! 
Ybat Mr. Pitt, who was prime o- 
nister of this country, with boundless 
power, for twenty years, could not, 
or would not effect, was accoimplish- 
ed by the Fox and Grenville minis- 
try, which existed not so many 
months. But with them the matter 
was taken up on principle, and they 
staked their very being upon it. One 
of their first measures was to restrict 
the trade ; they went on impairing it 
by degrees, and pledging the house, 
aud preparing the country for its au 
nihilation; aud their very last act, 
was the glorious bill which wiped 
away this disgracetul traflic. And 
have they to divide the honour 
of this benevolent wotk with their 
predecessors, who, while they talked 
about it, did vothing to forward it! 
Let Mr. Clarkson answer this ques- 
tion, who with an unpropriety most 
glaring, and injustice most shameful, 
dedicates his adinirable * History of 
the Abolition,” equally to the manes 
of Pitt and Fox. Mr. Fox’s friends 
disdain the compliment, and the de- 
dication will ever be an eye-sore in 
a work, which in other respects, be- 
nevolence would contempiate with 
unalloyed pleasure.” 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND A- 
DAPTED TO THE PIANO FORTE. 

Mr. Buniinc is at present in 
London superintending this long ex- 
pected collection, which is now in 
the Press, and will shortly be nub- 
lished with the highest embellishment 
of London Engravings. As the scope 
of this laborious undertaking, to which 
Mr. Burting bas devoted at least 
seventeen years, may not be known 
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to some of your readers, the following 
accouut of it will be acceptable. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
a is to comprehend, as nearly as 
practicable, the entire body of the 
ancient Music of this country; the 
whole muking an aggregate of about 
an hundred and fifty melodies. 

A number of original Songs will be 
added, in their pative language and 
character, with prose translations ; and 
for several of the finest airs, arranged 
for the vorce with ai mstrumental ac- 
companiment, English words are pre- 
pared by Thomas Campbell, Esq. and 
otneis of acknow ledged tuleits. 

It will coutain an old brish lesson 
and prelude, plaved in this kingdom 
for several generaiious, and latterly, 
by Dennis Hempsen, the Harper of 
Magtiligan, from whom it was taken 
down shortly betore his decease: also 
two celebrated /rish airs, with their 
ancient varlultons, as practised on 
the Hlarp for many years. 

With these are to be given, an o- 
riginal melody, or recitative, which 
tie compiler had the fortune to dis- 
cover, as sung in ariless strains by the 
aborigines of differeat parts of Ire- 
land, to the Ossranic lamentation of 
the celebrated LENORE (Deirdre ) 
. o ss Sai 
for the sons of Uyneach (Usneach ) 
together with a very ancient Highland 
air, & remnant of the music to which 
simile’ poeins have been sung. 

‘the music will be accompanied by 
an extensive Memoir on tbe Earp, 
of ancient and modern times. In this 
various origial inatter will be found 
on a subject at once currous and littie 
e\plored—Particularly, the distinctive 
difierence beiween the music of Ire- 
land and that of neighbouring countries, 
An account of the principles upon 
which the frish Harp is tuned and 
played—of a multiplicity of technical 
terms inthe lrish language, respecting 
the instrument; its proportions, and 
ine. surements, as weil as the alterations 
it has undergone trom tbe Saxon times 
to the presea.—ibe afhnity of the 
present ilarp to still more ancient 
instruments will be traced, particularly 
to the harp of Egyptian ‘Thebes. A 
comparative view ts taken of the prin- 
cipal stringed instruments of antiquity ; 
and an mquiry into the Highlaad 
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and Lowland music of Scotland ; with 
an historical account of the Bagpipe, 

Lhe predominant object throughout 
has been te present the music, yp. 
adulierated, tor which this island Way 
celebrated from remote ages, and 
which occasioned the Harp to be 
quartered in her arms. It has fal. 
len to the lot of the Compiter to res. 
cue many airs, that in their native 
simplicity, lead cirectly to the heart, 
when they were on the point of being 
lo-t for ever. ‘The only repositories 
of them sume years ago have paid the 
debt of nature, since the commence. 
ment of this undertaking, leaving 
hardly a successor in their art. 

From this imperfect abstract of g 
plan to which the Compiler has de. 
voted so great a portion of his life, 
it will appear that his aim has beea 
to gratify the curiosity of the Anti. 
quarian, as well as to entertuin the 
lover of music. 

‘Lhe whole is to be contained in two 
volumes folio, aud an octavo volume, 
with elegant engravings to elucidate 
ditferent parts of the subject. ‘The 
music aad engravings to be produc 
ed in the best style of the your 
Press. 

‘The work is to be adorned bya 
drawing of the most beautiful Harp 
that has ever been discovered in 
Ireland; greatly superior in cov 
struction and ornament,-to that pre- 
served in the museum of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, as the Harp of an w- 
cient Irish monarch, Plate IL A 
representation of the ancient Irish 
Harp, played by Dennis Hempsen, 0 


-whom an accurate portrait was taken 


sometime before his death. Plate Ill. 
is to contain drawings of the stringed 
instruments of antiquity, for the pul 
pose of comparing and appreciathg 
the principles of their construction with 
those of the instrument under review, 
Piate IV. will exhibit diagrams 
the musical instruments of the mile 
dle ages and more modern periods. 
A work on such a subject, soa 
ficult and expensive in execution, 
conducted by a person of whose mu 
sical attainments’ there is only ¢ 
opinion, has .high demands oa ™ 
patronage of every gentleman # 
scholar, independently of every eget 
practitioner. The public tas 
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¢i]| more the reverence of every 
jrishinan for the most ancient reliques 
of his country, are in some degree 
yvoived. ‘Lbese remains of other 
tunes clmost any where else, would not 
ty thisday have r@maimed in obscurity. 
{tc will therefore give satisfaction to 
qwnounce that the work has excited 
a stronz interest throughout the unit- 
eu Kngdom, particularly in Great 
Jwitain, where the subscription is re- 
ceving warm encouragement. 
acaiinticiuae 


For the Belfast Momhly Magazine. 


ON THE CULTURE OF POTATOES. 
\° the drill culture of Potatoes has 
JX turseveral years past been gaining 
giouad iu this covutey, and the Land- 
holders are now generally convinced 
of ils superiority over the lazy-bed 
mode, both as to produce and expense, 
I was surprized to see in No, 6, of 
the Magazine, a statement said to be 
tuken frou Rawson’s Survey of Kildare, 
representing the Jazy-bed way as most 
profitable, 

| have looked into the extract as 
tis given in the Magazine for Sep- 
ember, and find the statement is fatr- 
VY madeonone acre in the drillor rather 
wk mode, and one acre in the lazy- 
ved Way; in the first there «appears 
i prot of 221 1 1, and in the latter 
iv £168. How the Gentleman 
om Castle-Upton could make such 
4 tustake as toimagine that the last 
dement was for eight acres, when 
“ae aithor of the work expressky says 
has given it for one acre only, 
fam at a Joss to conjecture. Surcly 
“) person who is acquainted with the 
‘\petse of planting Potatoes with the 
‘pade, could think that eight acres 
‘ould be done in that Way, at the 
nail eXpense of £2 3 4 (very little 
“re than five shillings per acre) or 
at the. seed used would atnount to 
More than €2 0 0 (not tive bushels 

the acre’, ‘Ihe only article of ex- 
‘he that seems extravagant is the 
W320 loads to an acre is cer: 

MY @ greater quantity than we are 
a the habit of applying inthis country, 
Dut if only one half of the dung was 
be taken into the statement, it 
‘ould still leave a balance of 612 7 9 
+ vn of the bank culture, a sum 
Pie, ‘ently great to induce avy farmer 
“ give it a fair trial. 

*ALFAST MAG.NO. VIIT. 
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As to the advice given the Editor 
of rejecting all anonymous communi- 
cations, he will know what vaiue to 
set upon it. If Magazines and such 
other periodical works in tins country, 
at least, were to receive votoing but 
What bad signatures, Loam atraid 
their numbers woulu ve very scantily 
supplied with amaterialy for the in- 
struction or amusement of the public. 

L have always thought that (le v. lue 
of such communications ought io ve 
estimated by tie importiuce of the 
subject and the soundness of the rea- 
soning employed, and not the pame 
of the author. 

Lhe Farmer’s Magazine, published in 
Edinburgh, is principally composed ot 
anonymous pieces, and yet itis held in 
great estimation, and is yudzed tu have 
materially served the cause of Agri- 
culture; having such aprecedent | 
must beg leave to subscribe inyselt 
March 1, 1809. A Farmer . 


—_—-—-— 
— = 


To the Editor ofthe Belfast Magazine. 
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SIR, 
LATELY observed a proposal, 
made by a Correspondent to one 

ot the London Magazines, that all per- 

sons who were acquaiated with suc- 
cessful cases of the application of any 
of the popular remedies used througis 
the country, should make them knowa 
to the puvlic , With the proper vouchers 
through the medium of some ofthe peri- 
odical publications: [ also tind that 
it has been adopted and acted upon, 
and that several cases of common 
remedies have been already published. 

Such a plan | think would be equally 

useful here, and therefore [ take the 

liberty of recommending to you, to 
inake known your wish to receive 

communications of this nature. l 

would also go farther, and invite 

communications net only of cases in 

Wwilit lh they have sce eeded, but also 

they have failed. ‘Lhe adage, 


where 
Felix quem faciant alicna pericula cautun, 
isno where so app icab:e asin the case 
of experimental inedicine, ino which 
the tailure of succe s ofa remedy de- 
pends as much on the mode ant 
circumstances of the application as 
its intrinsic qualities. It you accede 
to this hint, | doubt not, but thet 
it will be the means of furnishing the 
public with some new and interesting 
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tiformation on a subject on which 
wil are concerned, tue preservation 
und restoration of hea‘th. 1 am Sir 
Yours, OxsoLreTus. 
March Ist, 1€£ 


to the Editor of | the Bel frast Maga zine. 


SIR, 
gel me to adda tew cursory 
observations to an interesting Pa- 
perin your last Monti’s Magazine, on 
tat staple article of the Irish export 
trade, butter. Lb have no doubt of 
the success which would attend a 
trial of Dr. Anderson’s receipt, and 
| truly hope that it Mia \ become 
generak ‘The ordinary ‘process at 
present In ouse in’ this country, in 
making butter, is, after the parts which 
eonstitute that delightful aliment have 
been separated from the miik, to wash 
the mass well in’ cold) water, and 
\lien the due quantity ot salt is 
worked into it, lay it by for use. | 
ave lately (indeed by accident) been 
8 a ‘of another method which is 
practised in some parts of the counties 
ot Wexford, and Carlow, and | hear has 
beenattended with considerable success. 
‘Lhe manner is very simple, aud 
it strikes me too as extremely pro- 


bable that it was the encient w: ay of 


treating it. The butter, on taking it 
out of the churn, is laid on a flat 
stone or marble slab, and worked or 
beat very well until the whole of the 

k Is ‘supposed to have escape .* 
he salt is then used and the butter 
is fit for immediate use or keeping, 
and if IT am correctly intormed, 
resists rancidity much longer than when 
worked inthe usual wav with water. 
Ferliaps the water being a much fiver 
fluid, penetrating mito the porous parts 
of the butter, and it Lei.g difficult 
to expel it altogether, causes the dis- 
agreeable effect mentioned, but this 
is mere speculation. 

‘The county Carlow butter has long 
been estceined in the sister country, 
and bears a much higher price in its 
metropolis than any other trish, tie 
Cork rose not evcepted, and such 
is the opimon that they 
ts peculiar goodness, and the high 
name i bas acquired, that the Mecr- 
chants tn the  neighbourtng seaports 
tind it their interest to brand all 
their prime butter casks with the name, 


the consequence is that more is sold, 


entertain of 
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in London as Carlow, than is made 
the county. 

The great and almost only ca 
of the inditferent quality of a lie 
portion of this country butter is, fay 
persuaded, owing to the poverty 6 
the dair y-men. Otten have | enterey 
the peasant’ s wretened cabin, and he 
held the childrea, pigs, poultry, &, 
scrambling promise UOUS'Y On the 
ground, the family’s lowly bed of stray 
in one corner, while their vessels oj 
inlk placed on a few sticks set up 
in the ground, and a cross one or 
two at the top, lay im another, ay 
the house so filled with simokhe a 
aimost to threaten guilecation. 

‘Lhe few cows ais) which they pos 
sess are generally So very limited, 
that to have a. sufficient quantity ei 
creain for a churning, they hold i 
over: so fong, and the wooden heaves, 
being | am airaid seidoin well scai- 
ed, it acquires in addition to the 
smoky, a scarcely less disagreeabie taste. 

1 must mention a practice resorted 
to here by the butter merchants, to 
prevent the market prices rising too 
rapidly ; it cannot be condemned too 
severe ly. 1 am not quite certain 
to its being contined to this piace 
alone, but | trust it is the case. 

A bribe, or whisper as it. is called, 
of so much a cask, Is given; it gene 
raliv runs from 6 to 12s. and the 
seLer of the butter, whether the cash 
be large or otherwise, obtains it 

This as I before mentioned, keeps 
down the nominal price here, asc 
the real one in the country towns, 
that look to this place, as a mun 
for their butter. But the — practice 
leaves sucha glaring temptation 7 
to the farmer’s sons, er servants, § 
the «whisper is so eustly reduced, pot 
taking to account: (as L imagine) te 
evident injustice ef the custom, bat 
it ought to be discouraged us mua 
a~ possible. Reciest. 
Waterford, Murch 1%, 1809. 

wags. aoe 
kor ihe Beltust Monthly Magazine. 
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TH: CHARACTER OF THI pRench Lae 
BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN, WHO LIVE! 4 
") 
FRANCE SEVERAL YEARS, AND ON io. 
ARM THE EMPRESS HERSELF sometTl 
DETGNED TO LEAN. * 
iLL did Sterne say, that or 
r 
here was salique but the 
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Jempity themselves for this exclusion 
the lhrone, have seized on the 
wer, and rule over their 
eubjects WHE Waly, 
\ pretty womanin France 
reign pil! ce who hnows neither re- 
hor cont! She is an am- 
te, that makes CONQUES'S 


stdespoet'c p 
; absolute 
IS a SO- 
sistance roul, 
It tious potental 
gad ceces them, and wil exchange 

agsaprovince. In the midst 
 foweatres, and 


us 4) ect 
at pel circle she Is 
er dee bees, like 

Henry Lie 
farce of acts OT 


the 
Kiohth, have the full 
pariiament. At her 
let she holds her tevee—-in her boudoir 
udience, and jp ber 
her ministers. She 
has favourites and officers of state, and 
her honours with a kiss of 
her hand. Her train is tilled with rival 
ourtiers and zeaous expectants, whom 
sie heeps In peace and civility by her 
wvere ign authority. Hier forces, like 
ler Ways and means, are inexhaustible. 
Sie pays her servants with a smile, and 


Nie 


sic OIVe's pris wit 


sae ty J 
CG Silk 


receives 


CORTLIMS 


ubdues her enemies with a trown. She 
makes war with the artdlery of her 
eves, and peace she seals with the 
upression of her lips. Rebels and 


Waieecontents she punishes with exile 
nav be. She 
earning, science and the arts. 


or death as the case 


Hee! Ls 


\uthors submit their works to” ler, 
Wa artists ti plore her patroiage, She 
reeves the homege ot the gay, of 
the grave, of the o'd, and of the young. 
lhe sage, the hero, the wit end the 
philosopher, all range themselves under 
hel buiners and obey her laws. As 
o he r Capac ites she is but an ee 
gant litthe var ety of man. er titles 
re undisputed, Ask whose house 
Unit bit belones to Asad, me une 


Me. Has she a nusband: 
Piever suw any. 


can’t say 


Wil vou have a more fomilier in- 


‘anced was sitting at the tre side 
‘A My wie—a tradesman brougit 
4 pair of boots—Ilooasked if they 
“remy boots. I do not know, sir, 


prociaumati ms of 


Pay 


liane Rathbone. 


[ believe they fur the husband 
of Madame. Inquire who is_ that 
tie is of the societv of 
Madame-——She is the sun of a 
sphere, and all her planets and 
tellites waltze round her-—and her 
voice is) the music of the sphere. 
Jought trom her infancy to please, 
ana CONDsCIOUs of her ower hy its 
effects, she wears the air of acknow- 
lead d superiority and receives man’s 
submission as her due. Yet ever 
ceaious to extend her empire, ever 
active In maintaining it, she neglects 
hoart,no charm, no seduction. When 
she moves, it is all) grace—when she 
siugs, it is all sentiment—when she 
looks, it is all expression—when = she 
languishes, it is all softness—when she 
it is a'l riot—when she 


are 


CAV ACI 


trolicks, sighs, 


it is all tenderness-——when she smiles 
it is all happiness—and when she 
laughs it is all mirth: She is good- 


lumoured from phtosophy, and kind 
from calculation. Tier beauty is ber 
treasure, and she kaows that all il 
humours tmpair it, she therefore shuns 
strong emotions, and becomes upou 
principle dispassionate and cold, ter 
her ambition is to be adored and 
not to love-—-Hold, hoid! L hear you 
laim—then a coquette! 
Alaci-a day, my triend, and itisevense. 
But let justice ever guide ny pep 
llowever coque ttish the se fuse Mating y 
beings may be; however generally 
they mav be charged with gallantry . 
and | ain no kKnight-errant, nor bound 
to prove the contrary; yet | believe 
many ihere are who speck of them 
unfauly and ‘ taney raptures that they 
never hnew.” And 1 think [ can 
assure vou that there are in’ France 
( and faitytul Wives, a3 
tender aud attentive mothers, as in 
any other country of the earth. Such, 
however are not nat raily the first to 
present themselve. to the ecquaintance 
stranger or the traveller. ; 
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BOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF Dis1INGUISHED PERSONS. 


‘S ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM R ATHRBONE, 

OF LIVERPOOL ; TAKEN. FROM THE 
, ae” M FOR LAST MONTH. . 

| ik commemor ation of cepa uted 

worth isa debt due no less to the 

ne | than to the 


’ } j 
Geaa, ana it would 


he uniust to the present age to suffer 
the virtues and talents of one of its 


brightest ornaments, recently with- 
cravn trom it, lo pass away without par- 
t cular notice. 

Woilbam Kathbone, who ¢ ied on the 
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Mth day of February, 1809, at hts 
house at Greenbank, near Liverpool, 
was the sor of William Kathbone, « 
respectable merchant of Liverpool, 
und one of the religious society of 
Quakers, from whom he inherited that 
uprightness of heart aud benevolence 
of character, by which he was inim- 
self so eminently distinguished. — Al- 
though engaged at an early period in 
active business, which he pursued with 
strict regularity, and for many years 
of his life with unremjited industry, 
he vet found leisure for the cultivation 
of his mind, in many of the most im- 
portant branches of human knowledge. 
Endowed by nature with ‘hind disxpo- 
sitions and an excejlent understanding, 
his great view throughout life was to 
promote, as far as his situation would 
permit, the true honour, interests, and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures ; an 
ebyect which he endeavoured to ac- 
complish, not merely by unceasing 
works of charity and benevolence, 
within the sphere of his personal tn- 
fluence, but by a steady, uniform, 
and unshaken attention to all those 
great principles of right and justice 
upon which are founded the security, 
respectability, and prosperity of the 
human race. 

Vhroughout the political, moral, and 
religious storms and commotions which 
have now for so long a period agitated 
the civilized world, he was a rock 
that felt no change. Whenever the 
yigehts and welture of others were in 
question, whenever oppression was to 
be withstood, or intolerance opposed, 
i Was unnecessary to ask tor his assis- 
Stance, or to inquire what was his 
opinion, Tlts hand and hts heart, every 
faculty of his body, and every ener2y 
of his mind were ready in the cause. 
In the vear 1792, when the fate of 
europe depended upon the turn of 
the balance; when a wise, temperate 
end eolightened decision might have 
preserved the world from unspeakab.e 
calamities, and given to this nation 
the honour of haying patronized the 
cause of rational freedom and of Jimit- 
ed monarchy, he was among the first 
who in his native town of Liverpool 
endeavoured to impress upon’ the pub- 
he mind the expediency of avoiding 
8 war with France. At s general meet- 
jag of Uke johabitants, called irs the 
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mayor inthe month of December ; 
that year, his exertions, with those of 
other friends ot liberty and peace, 
induced the meeting to vote an addres 
to his Majesty, expressive of their 
gratitude to hin for having so Jong 
preserved to them the blessings of 
publie tranquillity, and their eames 
hope that no circumstances would iy. 
duce him to implicate his people jin 
aifyirs toreign to their interests, and 
fatal to their repose. ‘The question 
was three tines put, and as often car- 
ried in favour of the address. ‘The 
populous town of Manchesier followed; 
a similar address was there proposed 
und carried, and the example thus be 
gunimight have extended still further; 
but although such was the sense of the 
majority, yet the same circumstance 
which has occurred in other places of a 
riot fn favour of the existing administra. 
tion, took place on this occasion in 
Liverpool, and the address, althoug! 
yoted by the meeting, and left for the 
signature of the inhabitants at. the 
town hall, was torn in pieces by a law- 
less mob, and scattered through the 
streets. How fully the apprehensions 
which were then expressed of the con- 
sequences that must ensue from in- 
volving the country in a war have since 
been realized, the present situation of 
the manufacturing and commercial part 
of this country, and the thousands ot 
industrious labourers who are thus de 
prived of the means of subsistence 
tor theinselves and families, but too 
fatally show, Another meeting of the 
inhabitants was sometime afterwards 
called by the Mayor, im one of the 
squares of the town, in order to cot 
sider on the propriety of addressing 
his Majesty to dismiss Mr. Pitt and hs 
colleagues from his confidence ae 
councils; when upon a motion made tu 
that effect by a very respectable and tir 
dependent individual, ' Mr. Kathbone 
endeavoured to address the meeting 
jn its support; but such was the dread 
which the partizans of administrate! 
entertained ot his talents and his 6 
quence, that they employed 4 great 
nuinber of persons to prevent, by von 
and clamour, his being heard. Aftet 
Fepeated attempts he was obliged © 
desist, and the Mayor declared (™ 
he could not determine whether 4 
inotign was carfed or not, and 
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ised the meeting without a deci- 
ian. ’ 
(he monopoly granted to the Fast 
India Company, and the exclusion of 
ritish Subjects from a lucrative trade, 
w winch even foreign nations were 
jmitted, were subjects which had long 
engaged his particular attention, — In 
the year 1792 he had taken an ae tive 
part at a meeting of the inhabiants of 
Liverpool, when cert tin resolutions 
vere entered into, expressive of their 
sense of the injuries which the country 
uttered by such monopoly. I hese 
rsolutions drawn up by one of bts 
timate friends, who is now no more, 
hut whose character is well Known to 
the public, by his Jiterary and scienti- 
‘ic acquirements, are deserving of 
notice tor their assertion of general 
principles, and the enlighte ned naX- 
ms of commercial policy which they 
aculeate. ‘The ineflicae v of this 
ellort did) not prevent ‘Mr. Rath- 
pone from’ making another attempt 
to call the public attention to this 
momentous subject, 
te year [SU7 a meeting of the mhabi- 
tants of J averpool was held in_ the 
town-hall, at which he presided, when 
he laid betore them a full exposttion 
of the athairs of the East India Com- 
hany, and proposed that addre-ses 
agaist the new loans required by them, 
ould be presente -d to both Hou-es of 
Parliament, which were accordingly 
cattied at a gnost numerous meeting ; 
ve person only holding up his hand 
avainst it, a circumstance which drew 
mm hin the notice and disa; pproba- 
ton of the asseinbly 5 but uo. h Mr. 
Kathbone ho sooner perce ived than 
ith that kindness and promptitude 
which were habitual to him, he ex- 
camed, “You are right, Sir, im thas 
owing your opinion; minorities are 
olen ¥ rtuous.’ 
One of the latest etforts of this cham- 
pen of peace and good. will an earth, 
y as to remove the obstacles which 
4v¢ unfortunately prevented tie usual 
Hercourse between this country and 
ee 4 a subject in which, from 
ture of his commercial cancerns, 
* ovlng extensively engaged in that 
ae, he was most pecyliarly lnterest- 
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greatest service to each other in their 
cotaipercial relations ; ne man living 
beiug more tree than be was from the 
narrow views of seltish advantave and 
private interest. In a dechning stare 
of health be offered himself to an ex. 
amination on this subject, and accord- 
malty delivered his evidence at the 
bar of both blouses of Parliament; 
bet although the adormation there 
given by hinselt and others, pooved 
to the satisfaction of all impartial 
persons, the ineflicacy of the measures 
aiopted by the Orders in Council, 
either to counteract the eifects of the 
embargo, or to promote the mteresis 
of this countrys 3 and althougn the facte 
there proved were enforced by the elo- 
quence of many members of the greatest 
respectability and talents, yet no bene- 
ficial effects whatever were produced 
and the Orders in Counei) yet remain, 
to second the views of our enemies, 
and to starve our own Country -men. 

io such a mind as that of Mr. Rath- 
bone it was impossibe that the great 
question of the Slave trade, which so 
long agitated the kingdoin, could bea 
subject of mnditference. On this ques- 
tiow his excellent father bad taken) an 
a part, as may be seen by Mr, 

Clarkson’s hk story ot the Abolition ; 
but the etforts of the late Mr. Rath- 
bone were not les, decisive or less 
ettectual, and it is to be attributed im 
no small degree to bis bod and per 
severing Oppos tion to it, and to the 
strong and tinpressive manner in whieh 
his opinions were avowed, that even 
In the town of Liverpool. the very 
place which was the centre of that 
trade, a powerful body was raised 
against it, and the proper seninnents 
et natural right and justice instilled 
Into tue public mind.  dhat he lived 
to see, Independently of the immediate 
benetits to which it gave rise, it alford- 
ed him reason to hope that there was 
Ww thats country a fund of INLOLTILN, 
Wumanity, and good sense, which un- 
ver ail emergencies would be tound 
aceqiate 10 tts preservation. 

Nor did he view with indifference 
the mun cipal concerns of the town in 
which he resided. kor a lone series 
of yveurs a select body of the corpora- 
tors have taken the ad:ministration of 
the attairs of the town jote their own 
hands, excluding theselyom the bur- 
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gesses at Jarce, and under the name 
of a common council have elected 
their own members, and claimed the 
rigit of making bye-laws for the govern- 
ment of the town. ‘These preten- 
sions were op: osed as inconsistent with 
the existing charters, by a great pum- 
ber of the freemen, and even by seme 
respectable members of the select 
body, aad Mr. Rathbone took a con- 
spicuous part in the assertion of the 
rights of his fellow burgesses. <A 
voluntary subscription was entered 
into; the que-tions were put into a 
course of judcial proceeding, and 
that respecting the right, of making 
bve-laws was tried at Lancaster, and 
a verdict given in favour of the bur- 
gesses at large. On a motion in the 


Court of King’s Bench a new trial. 


was directed, and the cause went again 
before a jury, who returned a similar 
verdict to their predecessors, 

‘Lhe Court of King’s Bench was 
again moved, and a third trial was 
ordered, but the .strong indications 
thus given that the claims of the 
burgesses would pot uitimetely  pre- 
vail, induced them to relinquish the 
contest, and the select body still con- 
imues to exercise the complete direc- 
tion of the concerns and finances of 
the town. ‘These local contests occur- 
redat a period when Mr. Rathbone was 
inthe ful vigour of his powers, At 
the numerous assemblies held on these 
occasions, he frequently addressed the 
freemen of the town, and the torrent 
of his eloquence was irresistible. ‘Lhe 
foree of his arguneats, the clearness of 
of his demonstration, and the urba- 
nitv of his manber overpowered all 
resistance, and enthralled all hearts; 
dnd the applauses he- received when- 
ever he spoke were as involuntary as 
they were sincere. 

Mr. Rathbone had been. strictly 
elucated in the religious profession 
of whi ‘h his parents were menrbers, 
to which he had himself, invariably 
adhered, notwithstanding an extensive 
snd intimate intercourse of friendship 
with many persons of different reli- 
persuasions, and had evinced 


Lows 


himse!'f an active and useful membepg. the most s rupulous atte 


of- their society ; but of Jate vears, 
some transactions took place in their 
proceedings in Ireland, which he 
conceived to be imveonsistent with 
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that degree of religious toleration, and 
that right of private Judgment jg 
religious matters, on which alone any 
dissent trom pre-existing establishments 
can be rationally defended. [a tie 
course of these proceedings it “ap. 
peared that some ditlerence of opinion 
had arisen amongst the members of 
the society, as weil on points of 
doctrine as of principle ; .in conse. 
quence of which a. considerable num. 
ber of them had been excluded, Up. 
der these circumstances, which tend. 
ed not only to diminish the numbers 
of the society, but to bring it into 
disrepute, especially as those  separat- 
ing from it were persons of respect: 
able character and religious cispositions, 
Mr. Rathbone thought that by a clear 
Statement of the transactions which 
had taken place, and a calm, tempe- 
rate, and impartial comment upon 
thein, it might be possible. to heal 
the breach. But in taking apoa lin- 
seif this task, he had yet higher views, 
aud whilst he endeavoured to show forth, 
by argument and authority, the real 
value of ceremonial forms and abser- 
vances, he determined to assert to 
the utmost of his’ power. the saered 
right of every individual to judge 
for himself in religious matters, and 
the émportant duty of exercising this 
right without fear of temporal conse 
quences. Lis strong judgment aud 
enlightened mind: had indeed convine 
ed him of the great and most ir 
portant truth, that until there be a 
periect and acknowledged freedom ot 
vpinion on religious subjects, till every 
one can allow his neighbour to jucge 
and to act in his spiritual convents 
by the dictates of his own understaw 
ing, without apy diminution of kiné 
ness and» good will towards hin 08 
account of his dissent, the causes ¢ 
aliepation and enmity can never be 
removed, nor the principles of Chev 
tianity ever be established. Under 
these impressions, he published in the 
year 1804, A Narration af Evens 
that have lately taken place a Irelan 
among the Society called Quakers ln 
the compilation of this work he pa 
tion to the 
‘hich he re 


authenticity of the facts W bs 
; them whe 
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corded; accompanying ‘ugk 
observations which suflcientty 
the lrverality of bis sent yews 
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the benevolence of his heart. ‘To re- 
vive this subject is as foreign to the 
Nurpose of the author of these remarks, 
as it would) be unsuitable to that of 
he present publication ; but it would 
be unjust to the character of Me, 
Kathbone to pass it over, without 
presenting to the reader, in his own 
words, his general view of the nature 
of true religious wty, which may be 
sufficiently collected from the — fol- 
lowing passage in that work : 
«Instances of cordial and long ce- 
men'ed friendship, between liberal and 
virtuous minds, who neither hold S$?- 
nilar opinions, nor practise similar 
forms in matters of religion, are suf- 
iiciently frequent to show, that unity 
in forms and opinions, is by no means 
asential to that bond of union. ‘The 
nature of wisdom and folly, truth and 
falsehood, virtue and vice, are indeed 
meconcilably opposed to each other; 
aid the necessary result is, that among 
tieir respective votaries, whether of 
the same or of different societies, unity 
must be unknown. But among those, 
vho are happily habituated to regard 
thestory of Gop, and the Goon of 
MANKIND, as the predominant objects 
af theif pursuit, is it not obvious 
that there can be no ditferences about 
lorms and opinions, respecting which 
they are likely to feel, or would be 
Justified in feeling great anxiety, on 
whalf of each other? There is in- 
deed one point, beyond all others 
pre-eminent in importance, concerning 
which their labours and their prayers 
lr each other, can never be unne- 
(‘sary or unseasonable ; and this is 
waty in that sentiment which repre- 
“ts the fuoour of our merciful Cre- 
wor, and’ an tinereasing parieipation 
this divine nature, through all the 
wecessive periods of eternal existence, 
"y medus of u prozressive improvement 

‘imellsct and viriue, as objects 
maitel y more momentous than any 
“atch this world can present.” 

Uhis publication was not however 
“eaded with the beneficial’ conse- 
Wences which its benevolent author 
Pry lustead of adopting the ideas 
yo i he had endeavoured to incul- 
“e, the Society cons dered the work 
ri re to the character and 
ne the interests of their body, 
". Proceedings were had upea if, 
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which terminated in his disunion from 
them as areligious community. ‘I hese 
proceedings were aiterwards published 
by Mr. Rathbone, under the title of 
“<4 Memoir of ihe Proceedings of the 
Society called Quakers. ye.” In this 
work is contained his defence, as 
transmitted. to the society prior to 
his expulsion, in which he has ably 
vindicated his own opmions and con- 
duct ; but rather with a view to jus- 
tily bimself in the judgment of the 
eandid and impartial of all sects, than 
with that of averting the disunion 
with which he was threatened. In 
fact the separation was becoine as ue- 
cessary to him, as to the society; 
and as he could not prevail upon its 
members to approve of his sentiments 
and adopt his recommendations, he 
feltno regret, except what arose froim 


‘his unalterable regard and friendsiip 


for the individuals of that body, at 
being deprived of ail further connec- 
tion with them, 

lt will perhaps be supposed that 
in times like the present, the pohti+ 
cal discussion in. which Mr. Kath- 
bone had been engaged, would excite 
no small share of resentment in those 
whose opinions and conduct he op-. 
posed. but whatever might be the 
animosity thus produced in the minds 
ot others, it is certain that they oc- 
casioned no feel.ngs of personal hos 
tility and resentment in his own,— 
On the contrary, the philanthropy 
of his character induced him to feel 
a general affection for all mankind, 
und the generosity of his di-position 
led him to compensate those with 
whom he differed in opinion, for the 
opposition shown to them by an ad- 
ditional share of kindness aud respect. 
In asserting his own sentiments he 
always did justice to the motives of 
those from whom he d ffered, and, as 
he was not Conscious of, so he never 
expressed those angry feelings, and that 
vindictive spirit which characterize the 
coniestsof the present day, whether lite- 
tary, political, or religious. ‘Lhe same 
indulgence end tolerat.on which were 
habitual to him, he wished also to 
see displayed in the conduct of his 
friends ; and an ungenerous remark or 
anilliberal censure, even on an avowed 
adversary, never passed without his 
animadversions und reproof. He wel 
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knew that virtue and benevolence 
are not confined to one Class of po- 
litical opinions, or to the precincts of 
any one reigious sect; and when the 
indications of these appeared, he was 
ever eager to do them justice, 
‘That this temper and conduct smother- 
ed many of the asperities to which 
the inflexible asserUicnu of his Own prin- 
Ciples gave rise, Cannot be doubted ; 
and he wid loug continue to be held 
in atfectionate remembrance by many, 
who, whilst they ciftered with him on 
essential potits of behef and conduct, 
vet loved and venerated the man. It 
amenest those harsher, spiriis, who, 
couvinced of their own infallibilicy, 
can make no allowance tor the dissent 
of oliver ’ there were some w ho con- 
sideved bis prise ples with abhorrence, 
and his talents with dread, their vio.euce 
or injustice produced upon his calm and 
dign fied mind no re-action of a sunilar 
nature; insomuch that few persons 
have so uniformly practised throughout 
lite that geat Christian maxim, which 
if adhered to by others in an equal de- 
gree, would lay the basis of human hap- 
piness, “¢ To love your enemies ; to biess 
those that curse you; and to pray 
Jor those who despit:Jully use you, and 
persecuie you.” 

‘The character and canduct of this 
distingushid friend ef liberty, and 
humanity, and peace, and the direc- 
tion which be gave to his talents, were 
such as to bave leit, on his own ac- 
count, no cause of regret amongst his 
surviving friends. [dis aission is per- 
frned, and trom a bie of care and 
anxiety, atiended wth no common 
share of sufiering from bodily indis- 
position, be is gone to receive the 
reward of hs labouis. But those to 
whom he was more tntiinately known 
will tind t difficult to suppress a seuti- 
ment of scerrow and di.appointment, 
that the great endowments cf bis mind, 
and the Lenevolent cictates of bis heart, 
bad not an opportunity of exerting 
tueimse:ves on a stil) wider seale. Thad 
he, whilst in the vigour of bis powers, 
been cated to take ap active port in 
the general and national concerus, it 
is iinpossible to say what might not 
have been etfected by his tervid elo- 
quence. bis undauited firmness, and 
his earnest desire to promote the 
general happiness. Lut these regrets 
are Vin abd truitless. <A co'd, narrow, 
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and a short-sighted poli¢y has infused 
itself throughout the country. A yp). 
rit of hatred, of retaliation, and of 
revenge, has superceded the conmoy 
feelings of humanity, and too often 
broken down the boundaries of right 
aud justice; and the etfects of these, 
under the wise constitution of the moral 
workd, have already been severely yi- 
sited upon ourselves. “These evils were 
beyond his power to remedy, and ay 
apprehension of that decline of pub- 
blic virtue, aud that progress of cor. 
ruption which aust finally end in dis- 
grace and ruin, occasioned him many 
moments of solicitude and regret. 

‘True excellence is always the more 
highly esteemed as it is the more 
nearly approached, and the more in- 
timately Known ¢ and nothwithstanding 
tie respect paid to his acknowledged 
merits in public life, it was in the 
sock circle, and in the - society of 
his family and friends, that his charac- 
ter appeared in its most favourable 
aspect. On _ these occasions it was 
impossible not to be struck with that 
soul of benevolence which disclosed 
itself in every word and look, and 
with that simplicity of manner, which 
indicated that he had not a thought 
to conceal. As his views were ex 
tensive, aad his experience considerable, 
so the tenor of bis. conversation was 
always instructive, and it may most 
truly be said of him, that a word 
scarcely ever escaped his lips that was 
not directed to some benevolent par- 
pose, to impart pieasure, to conmt- 
nicate knowledge, or to do good, His 
person and appearance were striking: 
iy impressive, and conciliated attach 
ment, whiist they inspired respect. 
His manner was peculiarly natunl 
and engaging, and throughout his de 
course, the aptitude of his iHustrations 
and the playfulness — of his fancy, 
always coutined within the strictest 
bouids of propriet y and decorum, never 
fuiled to delight his hearers. 

Fer along time the declining sat 
of Mr. Rathbone’s health had Cadet 
the most serious apprehensions to . 
friends; but a tew months since, li 
complgints assumed a more alarm 
ing form, and he had to strug 
with sufferings beyond what greet 
fall to the lot of bumanity. — 
be a specracie on earth more pecute”: 
deserving of adiniration than aey 
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it is the contemplation of a firm and 
a virtuous mind, — superior to 

real sufferings, and shining forth 
ia all its lustre amidst the ruins of 
its earthly frame. In the last period 
of the life of Mr. Rathbone, this 
spectacle was most eminently dis- 
laved, The moments that could be 
spared from actual suffering, were 
assiduously devoted to the consolation 
of his affectionate family, and the so- 
ciety of his friends, with whom he 
conversed on his approaching death, 
not only with fortitude, but with 
cheerfulness. ‘The faculties of his mind 
were unimpaired to the last moment, 
when without a struggle he resigned 
his spirit into the hands of his Creator. 


“Thrice happy! who the blameless road 
along, 
Ofhonest praise, hath reach’d the vale 
ot death ! 
Around bim, like ministrant cherubs 
throng, 
His better actions; to the parting 
breath, 
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Singing their blessed requiems; he the 
while, 
Gently reposing gn some friendly 
breast, 
Breathes out his benisons; 
smile 
Of soft complacence lays him down to 
rest, 
Calm as the slumbering infant.” 


His remains were attended to the 
grave in the burial ground of the 
Quaker’s Society, in Liverpool, by 
a very large concourse of his friends 
of all ranks, and of various religious de- 
nominations, who voluntarily assembled 
to pay the last tribute to his virtues, 
and by whom he will long be held 
in affectionate remembrance. 

Mr. Rathbone married in the year 
1786, the only daughter of Mr. Richard 
Reynolds, late of Cole-brook Dale, 
but now of Bristol, who has survived 
him, and by whoin he has left four 
sons and a daughter to profit by his 
example, and to revere his memory. 


then with a 
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Account of a Patent granted to Za- 
chartah Barratt (Croydon) for a 
Machine for washing Linen, &c. 
to which may be aitached a con- 
irwvance for pressing ihe water from 
them, instead of wringing them. 

PRE machine consists of a wooden 

trough, of a convenient size for 
oe person to stand at, with an in- 
clned bottom, the inside surface is 
made uneven, by grooves, or pro- 

}ections, about an inch asunder. ‘lhe 

nbs of the grooves are hollowed, s 

% to give them awavy appearance, 

aid into the hollows may be introduced 

= pieces of bulf or other elastic 

“ostaice which in tie operation of 

penta are supposed to uct in a 

r = mauner to the human fingers. 

the a is made in the bottom of 

dene ogi to let otf the suds when 
mak . On the inside of the 

rl? and parallel with its ends, a 
vith bed on centres, covered 

COrK, leather or other soft sub- 


Stans . . 
Ht 'o prevent noise in the op- 
TPAST MAG. No. VuI, 


eration of washing, which operation is 
performed by a person pressing the 
clothes in the trough, with a foose 
board, called an agitator, the under 
side of which is supported by, and 
moves on the roller above-mentioned. 
‘This agitator is constructed of one or 
more pieces of boards, two feet six 
inches long, framed together so as to 
form a flat surface, nearly of the width 
of the interior, having two holes or 
Spaces cut out in the upper end, 
for the operatos’s hands. ‘ihe lower 
end, about an inch high is covered 
with leather, cork or other fit elasiic 
soft material with one or two pieces 
projecting at the bottom, similar to 
those in the hoilow parts of the grooves, 
in the inside of the trough. Across 
tne top of the trough is a strong bar 
or sheif of wood, on which may be 
placed an apparatus of.'any proper 
construction for pressing out the water, 
to be used as a substitute fur wringing: 
this apparatus is a box,or tube, into 
which tie wet things may Le put, 
cg 
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and the water pressed out by a piece 
of wood, of the size nearly of the 
interior of the box, attached to the 
end of a screw fixedin a frame. A 
lever or other means of creating a 
pressure, nay be adopted, but if a 
screw is used, it should be encircled 
with cylinder of leather, to keep it 
free from wet, which would render 
its action stiff and unpleasant. 


The process for dying Nankeen Co- 
lour....By Richard Brewer. 

Mix as much sheep’s dung in clear 
water as will make it appear of the 
colour of grass, and dissoive in clear 
water one pound of best white soap, 
for every ten pounds ‘of cotton-yarn, 
er in that proportion for a greater or 
lesser quantity. 

Observe: the tubs, boards, and 
poles, that are used in the following 
operations, must be made of deal, 
the boiling pan of either iron or copper. 

First operation....Pour the soap 
liquor prepared as above into the 
boiling pan; strain the dung liquor 
through a sieve ; add as much thereof 
to the soap liquor in the pan as will 
be sufficient to boil the yarn, intended 
to be dyed, for five hours. When 
the liquors are well mixed in the pan, 
enter the yarn, light the fire under 
the pan, and bring the liquor to boil 
in ee two hours, observing to in- 
crease the heat regularly during that 
period. Continue it boiling for three 
hours, then take the yarn out of the 
pan, wash it, wring it, and hang it 
i a shed on poles to dry. When 
dry, take it mto a stove or other 
room where there is a fire; let it 
hang there until it be thoroughly 
ry. 

N. B. The cotton yarn, when in 
the shed, should not be exposed either 
to the rain or sun; if it is, it will 
be unequally coloured, when dyed. 

Second operation....ln this operation 
use only one half of the soap, that 
was used in the last, and as muca 
dung liquor (strained as before direct- 
ed) as will be sufficient to cover the 
cotton yarn, when in the pan, about 
two inches. . When these liquors dre 
weil mixed jn the pan, ‘enter the yarn, 
hignt the fire, and bring the liquor 
to boil in about one hour; then 
take the yarn out, wring it without 
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washing, and hang it to dry as in the 
former operation. ‘ 

Third operation....This operation 
the same as the second in every re 
spect. 

Fourth operation....Por every ten 
pounds of yarn make a clear |ye 
trom half a pound of pot or peu) 
asies. Pour the lye into the boiling 
pan, and add as much clear water 
as will be sufficient to boi the yarn 
for two hours; then enter the yam, 
light the fire, and bring it to boi 
in about an hour. Continue it boil- 
ing about an hour, then take the yarn 
out, wash it very well in clear water, 
wring it, and hang it to dry as in 
former operations. ; 

N. B. ‘lhis operation is to cleanse 
the yarn from any oleagimous maiter, 
that may reimain in it after boiling 
in the soap and dung liquors. 

Fifih operation....Vo every gallon 
of iron liquor* add half a pound of 
ruddle or red chalk (the last the best) 
well pulverized. 

Mix them well together, and let 
the liquor stand four hours, in order 
that the heavy particles may subside; 
then pour the clear liquor into the 
boiling pan, and bring it to sucha 
degree of heat as a person can well 
bear his hand in it; divide the yara 
into small parcels, about five hanks 
ineach; souk each parcel or handful 
very well in the above liquor, wring 
it, and lay it down on a clean deal 
board. When ail the yarn is handed 
through the liquor, the last handivh 
must be taken up and soaked in the 
liquor a second time, and every other 
handful in succession till the whole 
is gone through; then say the yam 
down in a tub, wherein there mus 
be put a sufficient quantity of lye 
made from pot or pearl ashes, % 
will cover it about six inches. 
it lie in this state about two hour, 
then hand it over in the lye, writg 
it, and lay it down on a cleat boarc. 
If it does ‘not appear sufficiently deep 
in colour, this operation must bet 
peated till it has acquired a sufficiest 
degree of darkuess of colour; this 
done, it must be hung to dry #* 
former operations. 

a 

* [ron liquor is what the liven priate 
use, 
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N.B. Any degree of red or yellow 
hue may be given to the yarn by 
increasing oF diminishing the quantity 
of ruddle or ted chalk. 

Sixth operation.....kor every ten 

ynds of yarn make a lye trom half 
a pound of pot or,pearl ashes ; pour 
the clear lye into the boiling pan ; 
add a sufficient quantity of water 
thereto, that will cover the yarn a- 
bout four inches ; light the fire, and 
enter the yarn, when the liquor is a 
litle warm; observe to keep it con- 
stantiy uncer the liquor for two hours; 
increase the heat regularly till it come 
to a scald; then take the Pcs out, 
wash it, and hang it to dry as in 
former operations. 

Seventh operation....Make a sour li- 
uor of oil of vitriol and water; the 
bate of acidity may be a little less 
than th: juice of lemons; lay the 
yarn in it for about an hour, then 
take it out, wash it very well and 
wring ‘tt; give it a second washing 
and wringing, and lay it on a board. 
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N. B, This operation is to dissolve 
the metallic particles, and remove the 
ferruginous matter, that remains on 
the surface of the thread after the 
fitth operation. 

Eighth operation....For every ten 
pounds of yarn dissolve one pound 
of best white soap in clear water, and 
add as much water to this liquor in 
your boiling pan as will be sullicient 
to boil the yarn fortwo hours. When 
these liquors are well mixed, light 
the fire, enter the yarn, and bring 
the liquor to boil in about an hour, 
Continue it boiling slowly an hour ; 
take it out, wash it in clear water 
very well, and hang it to dry as in 
former operations ; when dry, it is 
ready for the weaver. 

N. B. lt appears to me from ex- 
periments, that | have made, that 
less than four operations in the prepa- 
ration of the yarn will not be sutfli- 
cient to clean-e the pores of the 
fibres of the cotton, and render the 
colour permanent. Trans, Dub, Sve, 
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THE CLERICAL CMARACTER IN A- 
MBERICA, 


WRITER of celebrity who pub- 

lished at New York in 1807, 
deycribng the manners and dress of 
the Clergy of that country, uses 
the following characteristic expressions. 
There is not a Clergyman in New- 
York of any description, not as far 
4% {car learn, in all America, that 
can lead a concert, or play upon the 
hddle, or that dances, or manages 
am assembly, or gets drunk, or rides in 
at the death of a fox, or that wears 
buck-skin breeches, or a ruffled shirt, 
er keeps a4 mistress : ail they do is to--- 
marry the young people, christen their 
cildren, visit the sick, comfort the 
alllicted, go to church, preach tw.ce 
* tirce on a Sunday, teach the liv- 
“8 how fo live, and the dying how 
die; they are pure in their lives, 
Weorruptible in their morals, and 
preach universal love and toleration ; 
4 what is more unaccountable, 
“ity have no tythes, and they live in 
“Very midst of their congvegitions, 


THE CONDITION OF AN AMERJCAN 
SOLDIER, 

A gentleman who had _ travelled 
through many of the European na- 
tions, found it necessary to cross the 
Atlantic in 1806. Artiving at New- 
York, he expressed a. wish to visit 
the barracks, but to his astonishment 
he was informed there was no bar- 
rack there. ‘Lhat the soldiers lived 
m their own houses, and slept with 
their own wiyes. Nay more, that 
they possessed counting-houses, clerks, 
wuare-houses, ships, coaches, country 
seats, and, strange to tell, they had no 


pay! 
HONESTY AT COURT. 

Queen Caroline, once pressed the 
celebirpted Dr. Clarke strongly to ac- 

uaint her with her faults. After e- 
vading this delicate business as long 
as he could without giving offence, 
he at length said; “As | am com- 
pelled, your Majesty must pardon 
me for saying that when people come 
from the country to St. James’ chapel, 
for a sight ot the royal tamily, it js 
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nota very edifying example to them, 
to see your Majesties taiking during 
the whole tume of divine service.”— 
The Queen blushed: told the Doc- 
tor he was right, and a hearty laugh 
ensued. ‘Well Doctor,” said she, 
‘*now tell me another fault.” No, 
Madam, excuse me; when I see 


that your Majesty has amended this, it 
will be time enough to talk of another, 


MODERN LATINITY. 


About a century and a half ago, 
when the learned languages constituted 
an essential part of the education of 
a gentleman, it was Customary to quote 
the classics on every occasion, but 
more particularly in public speeches. 
At such times the Cardinal de Retz 
had acquired the reputation of quick 
recollection, and ready application: 
perceiving on a certain occasion that 
nis hearers expected this favourite 
ornament of speech, ‘and not remem- 
bering a passage exactly to the pur- 
pose, he successfully ventured on an 
extempore etfusion. Being told by 
some persons present that they did 
not remember the words in any an- 
cient writer, the Cardinal cooly 
replied, “It is in some part of Ct- 
cero, but L cannot exactiy point out 
the place.” ‘Lhat could not be bad 
Latin which passed for the language 
of ‘Lully. | | 

DAUPHIN CLASSICS. 


‘These valuable editions of the best 
classics were first undertaken at the 
suggestion of Huet, Bishop of Arran- 
ches, for the instruction of his royal 
pupil, a son of Louis XLV. and more 
immediately under the direction of 
the French preiate Bossue. 

Virgil was edited by Dela Rue; 
Horace, Juvenal and Persius, by 
Desprez; Livy, by Doujat, and Frein- 
shemius; Salust by Crespin; and 
‘lerence, by Nicholas Camus. 

Collessen superintended Martial ; 
Claudian was assigned to Piron, and 
}Jautus to De L’Onore; Me. Dacier 
supervised blorus, Aurelius Victor, 
and Eutropius ; Catullus, ‘libullus and 
Propertius were pubiisbed by Philip 
du Bois; ‘Lacitus by Pachona. 

DECAYED MEMORY. 

Theodore Beza, during the last six 
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years of his life, lost all recollectiog 
of present objects and occurrenge 
but retained correct early impressions, 
particularly of literary Compositions, 
being visited by a friend, he repeat 
edly forgot what they were talking 
of, and seeing his old associate about 
to leave him, with a melancholy oo. 
yiction that his faculties were itr. 
coverably impaired, Beza requested 
him to sit a little longer, and soon 
after repeated to him a large portion 
of the Psalms of David in Hebrew, 
and of the Epistles of St. Paul in 
Greek. 
ANTIENT FREEDOM OF ELECTION. 


During the reign of Elizabeth, when 
to serve in parliament was .thoughta 
burthen rather than an honour, the 
Karl of Leicester addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Electors of Andover 
in Flampshire: ‘¢ Whereasit hath pleas 
ed her Majesty to appoint a Parliament 
to be presently called, and being stew- 
ard of your town, | make bold to 
pray that you would give me the nomi- 
nation of one of your burgesses, and 
should you wish to avoid the charges 
and allowance, if you will bestow the 
nomination of the other also on me, 
I will thank you for it, appoint a 
suflicient man, and pay all expenses. 

Praying your speedy answer, | bid 
you right heartily farewell. — 
Leicester.” 

CROMWELL. 

The following curious character of 
that sanctified warrior, is translated 
literally from Dr. Bate’s Elenchus 
Moiuum Nuperorum in Anglia. “A 
perfect master of all the arts of dix 
simulation, who, turning up the whites 
of his eyes, and secking the Lord, 
with pious gestures, wili weep, ply 
and cant most devoutly, tll an Op 
portunity offers of giving bis dupe 4 
knock down blow under the short ribs. 

LOYAL ADDRESSES. 

Richard Cromwell age 
served to the day of his death, 
large trunks full of addresses presented 
to him when Protector, a short lume 
only before he was deposed; os 
from the customary expressions the 
in such compositions, he called ( 
lives and fortunes of the 
England. | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





tTANZAS ON THE RECOVERY OF SIGHT, 
ADDRESSED TO MR. B. GIBSON, SURCEON OF 
MANCHESTER. 

BY EDWARD RUSHTON, LIVERPOOL, 
Ou! Gibson, ere those orbs of thine 
neceived the sun’s resplendent light, 
ig farofl regions these of mine, 

With many a pang, wereclos’d in night: 
Aud in this soul-subduing plight, 

Forlorn { reach’d my native shore, 

When some, extoll’d for talent bright, 
Relieved my days of vision o’er, 

From men of skill on Mersey’s Strand, 
Whose fain’d solution nought avail’d, 

To men of skill throughout the land, 

I pass'd ; but every effort fail’d. 

Tune paced along, and now assail’d 

hy ills that oft on blindness wait, 

} felt, yet neither crouch’d pot wail’d, 
But with firm sileace bore my fate, 


When first Creation’s forms withdrew, 
The tones of Hope were sweet and clear, 
But svon they faint, and fainter grew, 
Then gently died upon my ear, 

And thus in rosy youth's career 

Was lof light and hope bereft, 

Thus doom’d to penury severe, 

Thus to the world’s bard buffets left. 


Now more than thirty times the Globe, 
Had round the Sun her progress made, 
Sin¢e Nature in a dark grey robe, 
fo these sad eyes had been array’d ; 
Whenlo! by rigorous duty sway’d, 
lothee, oh Gibson! Lt applied, 
And soon by thy transcendent aid, 
the new-form’d opening light supplied. 
Xo! whata contrast !—thus to rise, 
From dungeon darkness into day ! 
To view again yon azure skies, 
And all the blooming flush of May ; 
Through busy streets to wind ny way, 
. wany a long lost form to mark, 
J! What a Heaven do these display, 
Compar'd to ever-during dark ! 
‘0 we the Seasons roll’d all gloom 
Kut now the vast Creation gl mi 
"ith bliss: the hawthorn’s s non : bl 
rer Horn's silvery bloom, 
With ‘ ad Summer's blushing rose. 
The fa ~ maga ~ Antenna blows 
Aud tnark, amidst the Wi sseaad y 
The flakes sagen eg: 1% ry snows, 

g eddies fly. 


p 
acy powers to me were known, 
viens = friendly i rm would guide, 
st piping winds alone, 
Country far und wide ; 


And oft while towering vessels glide, 

And skiffs athwart the white waves steer, 
1 mark them, as lt skirt the tide, 

And fearless walk the crowded pier. 

W hat though the light bestow’d by thee, 
Isnot the light of formet days ? 

Though mists envelope all I see, 

Yet take, oh | take my heart-felt praise ¢ 
For was not I from Heaven’s blest rays, 
Shut out through many a rolling year, 
And oft remembering this I gaze, 

Till feeling pours the grateful tear, 

Oh! thou hast wroughta wond’rous change, 
Hast usher’d me to light onee more, 
Hast given the mighty power to range 
Through mental paths unknown before ; 
Hast placed within my grasp the lore 
Ofancient and of modern days, 

And while I thus delighed pore, 

Shall { forget a Gibson’s praise? 


When the lov’d partnerof my woe, 

And all our young ones I survey, 

Can | forget to whom 1 owe 

Those joys that through my bosom play? 
No! Gibson! every passing day 

Deciares the debt I owe to thee; 
Declares, whatever Spleen may say, 

The wonders thou hast done for me. 


She who has long her Seaman mourn’d 
As laid beneath the waves at iest, 

Yet now bebholds the bark return’d 

And oace wore folds him to her breast ; 
Oh! she who thus has been distres-’d, 
And thus the highest bliss has kuown, 
Oh! she my woes can fancy best, 

And judge my transports by her own. 





SS SS 


MY AIN FIRE-SIDE, 
BY MRS. HAMILTON, 


JT HAVE seen many great anes, and sat 
in great ha’s, 

Many Lords, many Ladies a’ cover’d wi’ 
braws, ; 

At feasts made for Princes, wi’ Princes 
I’ve been, ; 

Whar’ the grand show of splendour ha« 
dazzled my een, 

Bata sight sae delightiul 1 trow J ne'er 
spied, 

As the bonny blythe blink o’ my ain fire. 
side ! 


My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
Oh charming’ s the biink 0 my ain fr>-side. 
Ance mai guid-be-thanked, 
ain heartson.e ingle, 
Wi? the friens o& my youus ] cordially 
nmiingle, 


roun my 
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Nae forms to compel meto seem wae or 
glad, 
I may laugh when I’m metry, or sigh 
when I’m sad; 
Nae falsehood to dread, and nae malice to 
fear, 
But truth to delight me, and frien’ship to 
cheer; 
Of a’ roads to happiness ever was tried, 
There’s nane half sae sure as ain’s ain fire- 
side | 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
On charming’ s the blink o my ain fire-side. 
When I draw in my stool, on my cozy 
hearth-stane, 
My heart loups save hght 1 scarce ken it 
my ain, 
Care’s flown on the winds, it is quite out 
of sight, 
Past troubles, they seem, but as dreams 
vw the night, 
I hear but ken’t voices, ken’t faces I 
see, 
Aad mark fond affection still glowing for 
me, 
Nae flashings o’ flattery, nae buoastings 0’ 
pride, 
’Tts heart speaks to heart at my ain fire- 
side, 
©’ there’s nought to compare wi? my ain 
fire-side | 
My ain fire- side, my ain fire-side, 
On charming’ s the blink o my ain fire-side. 
THE XIX PSALM 
PARAPHRASED FROM BUCHANAN. 
YE sons of vain philosophy and pride, 
To folly prone and whehned in error’s 





tide, 

Behold with sapient contemplation’s 
eve, 

Th’ unnumbered glories of the vaulted 
sky, 


And own what skilful architect divine, 

Arched the wide vault, and bade those glo- 
res shine, 

Who hung in ambientair this earthly ball, 

And poured around the deeps encircling 


a!l. 
As day the night, and night the day pur- 
sues 
Perpetual change ! each hour the truth 
renews, 


That Chance directs not, with such order- 
ed haste, 

The rolling wouders of th’ etherral waste, 

Frow shore to shore they pour their beams 
abroad, 

And through adoring worlds proclaim 
their God. 

Lives there a race in earth’s remote ex- 

treme, 

m guilt, 

beaw, 


So sunk zo hid from Reason’s 
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As not to see the fixed Divine Controy! 
Which guides the course of the revoir, 
pole ? 

Who in the silence of the tranquil nigh 

Unmoved beholds the silvery orbs of light: 

Or feels no transport through his boson 
thrill, 

When morn comes sporting on the fra. 
grant hill; 

Or sees, with godless thought, day's , 
gent guide, 

His purple chariot from the eastern tide 

Like some young bridegroom giorigas tp 
behold, 

Arrayed in gems, and bright with floating 
gold ; 

Till down the expanse he bids his coyr. 
sers fly, 

Hurling the day beneath the western sky, 

High o’er the thundering steeds augast te 
stands, 

Like a tall giant with his hundred hands, 

Of princely port, and majesty, aud might, 

Proud of his strength, and rojed in daz. 
zling hght, 

From east to west he whirls his burning 
car, 

Through heaven oblique aiid each glow. 
ing star, 

And pours around the vital heat and soul, 

Which warm, support, adorn, and fill the 


Ol¥ing 


whole. 
But all the glories of th’ harmonious 
plan, 
Ne’er so arrest the wondering thoughts of 


As Conscieiice, inmate of celestial birth, 

Child of the skies, but tenant of the earth, 

W ith that celestial law in mercy given, 

By secret reins, to guide the soul to Hes 
ven. 

Th’ Alnighty’s promise, ever void of 

guile, 

Can soothe despair, and make afflictiva 
smile, 

But when blind Passion prompts the gui- 
ty deed, 

That mau shall suffer, Justice has deereel, 

That loving Justice, in an angel's dres, 

Which wounds to cure, and punishes © 
bless, 


Lo! fair Religion’s venerated mied, 
For ever shines in majesty serene; 
Tis hers to pour upon the meatal sight 
Trath’s living ray, and wisdom’s cheers 

light 3 
Guarded from age to age, with fear aod 
‘awe, 4 
On brazen tablets lives her prream la" 
Than gems more rare, or gold’s respi 
dent ore, : 
And sweeter than the bee's melita 
store. 
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Deep in the inmost closet of his breast, 

Thy child, great Sire! shall lock each 
high behest, 

And then, with holy awe, shall ever guard, 

Tuy love, his hope, his glory, and reward, 


Who knows the wanderings of the va- 
grant mind, 
What power can seize them, or what wis- 
dom find ? 
Do thou, O Lord ! each imperfection blot, 
Nor leave the vestige of a single spot, 
Which Sin or Error, with insiduoas art, 
Stamps on the tablet of th’ unguarded 
heart, 
From Pride’s dominion arrogant and dire, 
Preserve the kingdom of my breast entire, 
Andsave, O save me! from each sinfal 
eare, 
From passion’s impulse and temptation’s 
snare. 
These warm effusions of a heart sincere, 
Author of good, wy God, my father, hear! 
Whate’er my tongue imperfect has ex- 


prest, 

Whate’er the thoughts revolving in my 
breast, 

Tower of my safety, and thou God of 
love, 


Reevive propitious in thy realms above, 
March, 1809, 





SELECT POETRY. 
a 
VERSES 
WRITTEN FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR REVIVING THE IRISH HARP. 


OW had 1 liv’d when Ossian sung 
Old Erin’s sons renown’d in story 3 
While &er his harp the warriors hung, 
And caught the kindling flame of glory ! 
Or when around the festive board ’ 
That cheer'd the chiefs in Tara dwelling, 
The Bard, the tide of music pour’d 
With Joy aud grief alternate swelling : 
May thouchts like these our bosoms cheer, 
As round we pass the buzel of pleasure ; 
And may the ever-circling year, 
; Again renew the blissful measure. 
Fetthough Within the narrow cell, 
wines of the song are sleeping, 
hath le scenes they loved so well, 
oviows silent mists are creeping ; 
syne revives the sound of arms, 
mice ae Love, the note of Sorrow; 
Pit strain that once had charms. 
er tone from time shall borrow. 
Then MM pia thoughts, &c, . 
woe fren sare. ve bards of old, 
What che ——s : rin was a nation, 
at eeboi » What heart so cold, 
4g thrills in sweet vibration 2 
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Instruct thy sons of latter days, 
To catch some portion of thy spirit, 
For, oh! when best the song they raise, 
Though their’s the crown, yet your's 
the merit ! 
May thoughts, &c. 
You’s is the spell that crowns the bowl, 
With joy while every eye is lighted; 
And your’s the beam that lights the soul, 
By nature’s rigid law benighted. 
For though no dawn of day appear, 
To hail the sightless child of sorrow ; 
You teach them from the raptur’d ear, 
A new created bliss to. borrow. 
May thoughts, Xe. 
And your’s the voice to charm us here, 
In social brotherhood unite as; 
And your’s to bid the unborn year, 
To scenes like this again invite us. 
From tongue totongue shall memory dyell 
On tales of Erin’s ancient ¢lory, 
And minstrels yet unborn shall tell 
Towond’ ring worldsthe matchless story. 
May thoughts, Xc. 





See ee ee 


SONG, ON THE SAME OCCASION. 
Atn—** KITTY TYRREL.”’ 


LAST Minstrel of Erin how sweetly thy 
finger 

In strains of wild melody sweeps o’er the 
strings, 

While each lengthen’d vibration seems 
slowly to linger, 

And say ‘‘ tis the genius of Erin that sings.” 

Our hearts wildly thriliwith extatic emu- 
tion, 

As ravish’d we list tothy heavenly strain, 

Thy wild notes would tame the rude spirit 
of ocean, 

And make the poor captive forget all his 
pain. 

And shall then thy warm earnest pray- 

er be rejected > 

Shall the song of the Minstrel be suffer. 
ed to die? 

No! the Harp,of lerue no longer neglected, 

Shallagaindrawa tear from the patriot eve, 

For Belfast stiil contains a few geuerous 

oui yr 

at burn to revive “the sw 

the bord,” Bide ideicbe 

All who see their exertions, shall spent 
of their merits, 


And honourunfading shall be their reward 
. ne REET S So me 


Oe ee, 


SONG. 

FROM THE SELECTION OF IRISH MEL‘ DI"ts Ly 
SIR JOHN STTPHENSON, MUS. Doc. AND 
THOS. MOORR, ESQ. 

AlR—** BLACK soKs.?’ 


SUBLIME was the Warning which Li- 
all berty spoke, 
grand’ was the moment when S$ 
niards awoke, ee 
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Into life and revenge from the conquer- 
or’s chain ! 
Oh Liberty ! let not this spirit have rest, 
Till it move, hke a breeze, o’er the watcs 
of the west, 
Give the light of your look to each sorrow- 
ful spot, 
Nor Oh! be the shamrock of Erin forgot, 
While you add to your garland the olive 
of Spain. 
If the fame of our fathers, bequeath’d with 
their rights, 
Give to country its charm, and to home 
its delights, 7 
If deceit be a wound and suspicion a 
stain ; : 


Then ye men of Iberia, our cause 1s the 
same, 
And oh ! may his tomb want a tear and 


a name, 
W ho would ask for a nobler, a holier death, 
Thauto turn his last sigh into victory’s 
breath, 
For the shamrock of Erin, and olive of 
Spain. 


Ye Blakes and O’Donnels, whose fathers 
resiga'd 

The green hills of their youth, among 
stranwers to tind 

That repose, which at bome, they had 

sigi’d for in vain; 

Breathe 2 hope that the magical flame 
which you light, 
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May be felt yet 1n Erin, as calm, and 4, 
bright, 
And forgive even Albion, while bluship, 
she draws, 1 
Like a truant, her sword, In the long slight. 
ed canse, 
Of the shamrock of Erin, and olive ¢ 
Spain. 


God prosper the cause—oh ! it cappo 

but thrive, 

While the pulse of one patriot heart 

alive, 
Its devotion to feel and its rights tp 
maintain 5 

Then, how sainted by sorrow its martyy 

will die, ; 

The finger of glory shall point where they 

lie, 

While, far from the footstep of coward 

slave, 

The young spirit of Freedom shal] shelte 

' their grave, 
Beneath shamrocks of Erin and olivesuf 
Spain. 
—_ 

EPIGRAM ON THE FUNERALS OF LORD WELM@Y 
AND THE HON, W. PITT, ADDRESSED TU be» 
NAPARTE. 

BY GENERAL FITZPATRICK, 


FROWN not at funeral honours paid to 
him, 

Who oft has beat thy fleet, 

Since the same pomp awaits on Pitt, 

Whose blunders nade thee great. 


enn 
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The comparative authenticity of Tac?- 
ins and Suetonius, tllusirated by the 
question, ‘*Whether Nero was the 
luthor of the Memorable Conflagra- 
tion ut Rome ?” By Arthur Browne, 
LL.D. S.F.T.C.D. and M.R.1A. 

YQ much has been said of the car- 

dour of Suetonius, and of his 
work being the most accurate narra- 
tion extant of the lives of the Emperors, 
that it is worth the pains to inquire 
how far these praises are due. Others 
are said to have been actuated by bh - 
tred, or slaves to adulation; he is re- 
presented alone as fair and uninflu- 
enced,* 


oS. ae = 





# See the encomtums collected by Pitis- 
eus, in the preface to bis edition of Sue- 


toulus, 


lor my own part I so much 


differ from this opinion, that I have evt 
considered the rank allotted to Suelo 
nius, in the scale of historical meni, # 
elevated much beyond his deserts 
am not inclined to trust either his a 
dour or his accuracy, —particult! 
when opposed to, or compared ®® 
his rival historian. We are accuslo® 
ed, | know not how, at an early a 
from cotemporary studies, to ui 
the names of cotemporary histori’ 
and from thence perhaps inset 

infer a similarity of excellence 
authors perused treat of the same a 
they are read at the same tint, 
the mind is‘ yet too young 
discrimination. May not su 
tions have had some’ effect with nf 
to Suetonius and Tacitas? Eats 
exercise of maturer judgmen *" 


/ 
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separates such unions, and detects the 
apparent parallelism of objects, which, 
sufficiently pursued, will be found in 
time infinitely to diverge. This judg- 
ment, however, Is, Many Cases hever 
exercised at ail. . 

A premature perusal of the classics 
often prevents a subsequent cool re- 
visal of their beauties and their merits ; 
impels the man to consider the sub- 
ects of the studies of the boy as 
trifling and disgusting, and indolently 
to acquiesce in first impressions, rather 
than retrace steps which appeared un- 
pleasant because a But he 
who at maturer years is led by taste or 
inclination to examine and ccmpare 
the lights of antiquity, will be asto- 
nished at the numerous detections of 
his errors first imbibed, and corrections 
of the implicit faith which he has put 
in some of its oracles; and perhaps 
no where will he find less reason for 
confidencé than in the secretary of 
Adrian (for such was Suetonius) how- 
ever high his post or good his means of 
information. 

The title of this Essay indicates my 
intention to confine my observations 
to the comparative fidelity in narration 
of the celebrated writers therein men- 
tioned, without touching on their other 
relative perfections er imperfections. 
The instance which I have selected to 
illustrate this point (for abundance of 
them might be found*) may to some 
appear trifling; and it may bé asked, 


e,--—<-- —— 





eee 





* Such as Suetonius’ assertion, that 
Tiberius abolished the privilege of sanc- 
tuaty, when the contrary, which is as- 
‘erted by Tacitus, is proved beyond a 
doubt, by coins subsequent to his reign ; 
his making Germanicus conquer a king 
of Armenia, when Armenia had no king, 
tnd Was not at war with Rome; his re- 
Presentation of the character of Nero, 
im Many respects differing from the 
traits given by Tacitus and others; his 
Re eaning the loss of an army in Asia, 
— from Tacitus it appears it was only 

Tumour of such a loss. Surely these 

Variances would pot have appeared trifl- 
ing to Lipsins, who took sucb pains to 
Pe these authors, when differing in 
mt et Whether Agrippa Posthumus 
the led by a centurion or a tribune of 

soldiers, Josephus observes, that ao 

miw’s character has been more misree 

ted from adulation on the one side 
Preyadice on the other, than Nero's, 


BELPAST MAG, NO. VIII. 
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who, in the eighteenth century, can 
be interested in the question, whether 
Rome, in the first, was burnt by the 
hand of her natural protector, or of 
what utility is the discussion which 
tends to wash away one spot from the 
bloody garb of Nero? ‘The objection 
should not come from the ‘theoretic 
lover of truth, never despising in- 
quiry aud discrimination ; nor will the 
expulsion of falsehood trom history 
ever appear trifling to ‘its practical 
admirers. ‘The question too is not to- 
tally unconnected with the well-known 
controversy on morals, on the existence 
of gratuitous malevolence, as any al- 
leged motives for this supposed con- 
duct of the tyrant are utterly unsatis- 
factory to the rational mind.* But its 
chief importance rests on the grounds 
I have premised. If we detect an 
historian in any one instance, in a pe- 
remptory and dogmatical assertion of 
a disputed, nay an improbabie charge, 
have we not cause to view his writings 
with general suspicion, and scrutinize 
with jealous eye his accuracy or his 
candour? And we cannot select a bet- 
ter example than that of a direct and 
unqualified allegation of a plain and 
simple fact, into which, if false, the 
writer could notfrom any circumstances 
be supposed to be innocently or upwit- 
tingly betrayed. 

Suetonius, then, directly and cir- 
cumstantially ascribes the conflagration 
at Kome in the time of Nero to that 
detested Emperor, while Tacitus only 
says, forte an dolo Imperatoris éincer- 
tum. lhe authority of the former 
seems to have prevailed, and few tra- 
ditions have been more strongly be- 
lieved, or savings more fre wenthy ap= 

lied, than, ‘‘ that Nero fiddled while 
Reme was burning.” | apprehend 
therefore that the following arguments 
to the contrary will bave at least the 





=> 


* The desire of seeing the resemblance 
of Troy in flames is too childish to be ime 
puted even to the fantastical mind of 
Nero, and the design of burniog a great 
city in order to improve and rebuild it, 
if indeed necessary, in the plentitude of 
his power, for such object (while under 
our moderate government similat im- 
provement is without difficulty attained 
on Valuing the houses pulled down) does 





‘net seem to be confirmed by his subse- 


quent actions, 
od 


' 
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recommendation of novelty, as the op- 
posite opinion has never been hited by 
any writer whom | have met, except 
the Abbé Millot, who annexes no rea- 
sons for his doubts. 

‘The reader who recollects the idle 
calumnies, which, upon a similar occa- 
sion, were thrown out against a Prince 
of our own, Charles the Second, and 
the numberless insinuations of opposite 
parties at that period, branding each 
other with the name of incendiaries, 
will not incautiously assent to the ru- 
mour bred by inflamed imaginations, 
ascribing to malice the offspring of 
accident. 

W hoever has implicitly believed that 
Rome was burnt by Nero, will find, 
to his surprise, on the first peep into 
‘Tacitus, this passage, foc tempore, 
Nero Antii agens, the paragraph which 
hrst indeed, by exciting my wonder, 
drew my attention to this subject. 
‘Lhe man, who is depicted as sitting on 
a lofty tower of his palace, attuning to 
the harp the poet’s numbers on the 
destruction of Troy, in the midst of 
the imperial city, with whose fires his 
eyes were feasted, was not, at their 
commencement at least, in Rome at 
all. ‘This should seem almost to ter- 
ininate the question: but, no! the 
eritic will say, Autium was only ten 
mules from Rome, and the kinperor 
had ample time to arrive there long 
before the extinction of the flames; in 
fact he did so, when he found that 
the most vigorous orders which he had 
issued trom Antium had noetfect.. Such 
orders he had issued, and it shows his 
alacrity in trying to have the fire ex- 
tinguished betore his arrival. Let us 
.ee then how he acted after his arrival. 
During the very confusion and terror of 
the conflagration it may have been 
difficult to ascertain the conduct of the 
Prince; and it is during that period 
that Suetonius charges him with en- 
couraging the flames and cherishing the 
mecendiaries. ‘* Voices of men,” says he, 
‘‘were heard, exclaiming that they 
acted by orders from the Emperor, 
and emissaries from his very household 
might have been apprehended in the 
uct of spreading the flames.” ‘That 
the Emperor should have been absurd 
enough to furnish incendiaries with the 
authority of bis name is incredible ; 
but kt us remember that within three 
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years past the destroyers of the castles 
of the nobility in’ France pleaded 
authority from that king whose throne 
they were on the point of overturning, 
‘To these idie tales | oppose the ae. 
knowledged behaviour ot Nero, after 
the extinction of the fire, whey it stands 
unveiled by that cloud of contusion 
and rumour which always attends pre. 
sent calamity. He opened his gardens 
for the sufferers, he pitched tents fo 
them, he laboured to provide them 
with necessaries, he cheapened the 
price of corm; such are the testimo- 
nies of ‘Tacitus. On his previous ab- 
sence, on his subsequent conduct, | 
might perhaps then rest his innocence; 
but it is confirmed by some other strong 
arguments to which | now proceed, 
The Emperor is charged with setting 
fire tothe city, that he might enjoy 
the beauty’ of the sight. It appear 
from ‘lacitus, that so far from coveting 
the spectacle, his fault was, tdolent 
reluctance to move trom Antium. He 
issued from thence the most vigorous 
orders for extinguishing the flames, 
but he refused to stir till his own pa 
lace was on fire. It was in this s- 
tuation that he must be supposed te 
have run up with bis harp, immed 
ately on his arrival, to the top of the 
tower of Mxcenas; a station where he 
stood a very reasonable chance of being 
bioiled for his pains. “The supposition 
is tuo ludicrous to admit a doubt of it 
falsehood ; and this being 2s confidently 
asserted as any circuinstance, must 
make us doubt of the truth of all the 
rest. Let us combine, then, the ab- 
sence of the Emperor trom the capital 
when the fire began, his active order 
before he left Antium, his unwilling 
ness toleave it, the situation of thecity 
on hisarrival, and bis behaviour afterthe 
contlagration, and see where we can iid 
the least probable Wace of the tale of 
Suetonius. 
‘The spot where the fire broke ov 
atiords another very strong argument 
of want of design; Jn predis Tigellin 
Emilianis proreperat, says ‘Laci 
tie observes, indeed, that plus anjamie 
incendium habuit, for Uvat reason, that 
js, because it was on the estate 
‘Nigellinus ; but where were these Pre- 
dia? In the district called the Aaaiiam™ 
Now this district was quite w! 
city, a¥ any ene will find upon oe 
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eylting the plan of ancient Rome. 
korum edificia gue hahitant extra Por- 
tam Frumentariam, aut in Asmiliants, 
save Varro, lib. ui, de re Rustica, 
What could have induced the Empe- 
ror, whose abilities do not seem to 
have been contemptible, to have 
adopted such an extraordinary method 
of firing the city, by kindling the 
fame in its remotest suburbs? ** Fle 
was accused,” says Lacitas, ‘fof hav- 
ing been actuated with the desire of 
founding anew city, and calling it by 
his name.” Did he do so? And 
what prevented him? “Che consequence 
did not follow, and the imputed means 
were absurdly disproportionate to the 
motive. 

That the fire in the A¢miliana was 
accidental wil become more than pro- 
bable, when we find that it was a 
quarter where dangerous and extensive 
contlagraiions had happened beiore. It 
appears trom Suetonius, in his account 
of the reign of Claudius, chap. xvii, 
that one had obstinately raged in this 
region, during the hfe of tbat Prince; 
Ubi aimitiana pertinacius arderent, 
And it appears that it was of conse. 
quence enough to call for the presence 
and incessant labour of the Mmperor 
lumseif and his whole court: We 
may reasonably conjecture, therefore, 
that it was a part of the suburbs, for 
swine reason Cr other, perbaps by being 
the site of hazardous manufactures, 


particularly exposed and obnoxious to 


Lieve Culumiuties, 

lt is true that Tacitus, in another 
place, says, with a seemmeg contradic- 
ou, Jnvidwm in ea parte Cirei oriwm, 
que Palatno Catioque Moniibus con- 
iguaest; and Fleury in bis Ecciesias- 
tleal History, founding the assertion on 
‘as passage, says it broke out in some 
“uops about the Circus, without taking 
hotice of the other alledged site of its 
commencement, 

the commentators on Tacitus have 
endeavoured to reconcile the difference, 
aad insist tuat it broke out in two 
ii the Cirens and the A¢miliana, 
“oW, a to the Circus, ‘Lacitus him- 
vel accounts for its rise and progress 
mere, ( hi per tuhernas, quibus 7d 
4 lercimoniumainerat qu a fiamma alisur, 
“plus ignis. ‘Lhe tive began in cer-. 


ain shane f¢ ‘ . = 
® shops filled wita intlammable 
Wwalerials, 


aud Qaturally calculated ty 
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originate and diffuse the flames. Where 
they could so easily be accounted for, 
who would have seen, reflected by 
their light, the deadly visage of the 
tyrant, but those whose horrors of his 
crimes aud terror of his wickedness 
raised on every occasion the imperial 
phantom before their alarmed imagina- 
tions. Let us not fear that by deduct- 
ing this little burthen of guilt we shail 
leave too small a portion of infamy 
to satiate resenunent and deter imita- 
tron. ‘lhe bloody roll of Nero’s crimes 
will scarcely appear diminished by 
expunging this umerior title to ab- 
borrence. 

It is an inferior circumstance, yet 
not entirely unworthy of note, that 
the rumours which had reached the 
ears of the two historians, as to Nero’s 
conduct, essentially varied. ‘Yo the 
ove he had been represented as going 
openly and publicly to the summit 
of Mrcenas’ tower to sing the fate 
ot ‘Troy, while to the otner he was 
depicted as retiring into his private 
apartments (2m domesticam seenam) 
there secretly to enjoy the devesta- 
tion of his groamng country. Uncer- 
tainty and contradiction are the sisters 
of unfounded report. 

Krom the account given us of this 
event by Tacitus, we find that the 
kimperor’s object, in at length leaving 
Autiuin to go to Rome, was to save 
his palace. Now i this he did not 
succeed, The palace was destroyed, 
and yet he is afterwards accused of 
coustructing anew palace of wonder 
ful magnificence out of the ruins of 
his country (Usus est patriae ruins, 
savs ‘Lacitus) not without iasinuation 
that such might have been partly the 
object of the antecedent devastation, 
‘There is nothing in his previous con- 
duct to support the suspicion, for 
he was anxious to save his former 
residence, and to prevent the necessity 
of erecting a new one. 

‘Lhe anxiety of Nero to avoid the 
charge is utterly incoynpatible with the 
narration of Suetonius, Jncendit urbem 
tam palam, says that historian, Ut ple- 
rique Consulares, Cubicularios epus, eum 
stupa tedaque, in predjis surs depre- 
hensos non atligerint, \t is incredible 


that he, who so much dreaded the 
imputation, should bave committed 


the fact without disguise. ‘Lhat he 



































































































































































used every exertion to avert the 
charge appears trom ‘Tacitus—by an- 
Xlous sal active care to expedite the 
rebuilding of the city—by princely 
largesses to the suiferers—by supplica- 
tions and atoning sacrifices to the gods, 
he laboured to extricate himself grom 
the infainy. It is true he was not suc- 
cessful. Such was the odium against 
him. Non ope humana, nen largitio- 
nibus principes, aut detim placameniis 
decedebat infumia. He then endea- 
voured to throw the suspicion on the 
Christians, since he found the world 
too prejudiced to ascribe the event 
to accident—with equal want of suc- 
cess indeed. But all which I wish to 
infer is, that this extreme anxiety con- 
tutes the notion of his rash unguarded 
romotion of the calamity; and that 
xe was particularly distressed at this 
rumour appears trom his known cha- 
racter, which was, in general, te de- 
spise allrumours, N7ha/patientius quam 
maledictu et convitia hominum tulit.— 
Suetonius, p. 258. 

‘The extent of the power of prejudice 
against this miserable Prince, at this 
period, cannot be more strongly ex- 
empliied than in the murmurs which 
‘Pacitus mentions, occasioned by his 
opening the city and widening the 
streets, because, as was alleged, the 
old narrow streets and lofty houses 
contributed exceedingly to the salu- 
brity of Rome, by protecting the 
vassengers troin the heat of the sun. 
will even Graw an argument from the 
virulence of Suetonius. ‘ He would 
not suiler,” says that writer, * the 
bodies of the dead who perished in the 
fire, to be burnt by their friends, nor 
the ruins of the edifices to be removed 
by the owners, but took the charge 
upon himself, for the sake of plunder.” 
Whether those who.were burnt already 
required to be burnt again | know not; 
but does not the ili-nature of the re- 
mark procileim the inclination of the 
author! Is it not more natural to sup- 
pose, thatthe fear of pestilence, from 
the exposition of bodies left to the 
random care of individuals, in a time 
of general distraction, required the 
tuterposition of government and the 
adontion of publi¢ regulations, to pre- 
vent the possibility, of private. negli- 
gence? And wasit not right in the 
governing power of the state to refuse 
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to trust to the weakness or indolence 

of the subject, the office of removing 

rubbish and ruins, whose immeng 

heaps forbade improvement and post. 
ned renovation? 

‘The truth is, when Suetonius wrote, 
invective against the race of Casar 
opened the way to honour and prefer. 
ment. Abuse of the Augustan fami. 
ly was the fashion o succeeding 
times, and the instrument of flattery 
with succeeding Emperors. With ip 
finite caution, therefore, are we to admit 
the adulatory invective of the writers 
of the age of ‘Trajan. ‘The fidelity 
of history was made to bow to the 
etiquette of courts and the interest of 
historians. 

‘This propensity to blacken the Ce. 
sars, received, in the particular instance 
of Nero, additional height in latter 
times from the enmity of the Christians, 
His cruel persecution of Christianity, 
and his inordinate wickedness, in avert. 
ing upon its votaries the calumny thrown 
upon himself, with the signal martyr. 
doms of St. Peter and St. Paul, under 
his dominion, have stamped him with 
the most sanguinary dye in the annals 
of religion. [twas natural to surmise 
that the man who so unjustly accused 
others, had not been unjustly accused 
himself. His innocence was supposed 
to include their crimination; and as the 
empire became Christian, it became 
in &@ manner impious to doubt his 

uilt. 

On whom does the authority of this 
legend rest? As appears to me, on 
the character of Suetonius alone. ‘The 
careful peruser of Vacitus will, 1 think, 
agree with ine, that he did not believe 
the tale; he wrote before 5uetonivs; 
and possessed earlier and better chat 
nels of inquiry. Suetonius was secre 
tary to Adrain, whose reign was pie 
ceded by the death of ‘Vacitus.* ‘The 
next author who mentions the charge 
with confidence is Dio Cassius, who 
lived in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
two hundred years after the event, ™ 
testimony can go beyond its first ot 
ginal; the tribe of servile copiers 
add. not a jot of weight to the ev 
dence. 

Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, Marevs 
Aurelius Cassiodorus and Jornandes, 


———-. 
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* As is generally supposed. 
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only subsequent Latin writers who 
repeat the clamour, merely echo the 
asertions of Suetonius and Dio, 
They could not be much better judges 
ef the matter than we at this day, 
had they even taken the trouble to 
weigh the evidence. Aurelius Victor 
and Eutropius lived at a period three 
hundred years distant from the time 
of the conflagration, in the reigns of 
Julian and Valentinian ; Cassiodorus was 
consul under theodoric, and born in 
476; and Jornandes, in Justinian’s age, 
was secretary to a ktng of the Goths. 
As to the principal modern writers who 
assert and insist on the fact, and par- 
ticularly the ecclesiastical historians, 
Xiphilinus, Vitranius @nd Sulpicius, 
hough they lived earlier than Fleury, 
who in the present century supports 
their opinion, their assertions can have 
no more weight than his, nor their 
knowledge of the facts be greater than 
ours, Xiphilinus was the professed 
abridger of Dio Cassius. Dio repeat- 
edfrom Suetonius, and upon the foun- 
dation of Suetonius’? authority the 
whole fabric must ultimately depend. 
If any thing has been added, it has 
probably been the work of exuberant 
imagination, like that of Karholtus of 
Hamburgh, a modern — ecclesiastical 
writer, who represents the Emperor 
ata banquet sending forth troops of 
incendiaries, and sitting to her at 
intervals the triumphant ta'e of their 
horrid exploits, a picture of which he 
could not have found the Jeast trait in 
any ancient historian. Jt remains only 
loobserve, that Suetonius, the father 
of this tale, could not have been un- 
Wittingly deceived into this assertion. 
Thus have | endeavoured to scruti- 
bie, in this instance, the accuracy and 
authenticity of Suetonius, which may 
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be aclue to his general character as a 
writer, the only object perhaps which 
could have justified my calling the 
utiention to a question so remote, and 
seemingly so uninteresting. 

Always, as | have said, has that 
hi-torian appeared to me to be overrat- 
ed; the indecency of his descriptions 
has been often condemned, and it was 
well observed, that Suetonius wrote the 
lives of the Emperors with the same 
licentiousness with which they lived. 
Were | to compare Suetonius with any 
writer of our own time, in peint of 
credit due to his narration, | would 
scarcely assign him a place superior to 
Smollet’s; 1 mean not with respect to 
composition, but as to authenticity and 
materials Hoth of them seem to have 
compiled trom the actus diurni, or 
newspapers of the day, and to metit 
equal authority with those crude and 
hasty caronicles. If the one has lived 
tor eighteen centures, while the other 
possibry may not for one, it. has per- 
haps been owing to the charns of bis 
composition, not to the dignity of h’s 
history. 

Jf these remarks shall in any degree 
tend to ascertain the rank of this famed 
historian in tie scale of history, or 
rather by calling the attention of more 
accurate observers to the general com- 
plexion of his works, to indace them 
toascertain it, they have ap importance 
which at this remote time they could 
not borrow from the subject itself. 
They may perhaps also derive some 
additionai claim to aitention, from the 
circumstance of a celebrated atiack 
having been lately made by Mf. Whit- 
aker of Manchester, on thee authenti- 
city of his rival historian, in a Compari- 
son between i acitus and Gibbon. 

Trans. RL 1, Acad 
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A letter to Lord Viscount Southell, 
containing Remarks on vesiing in 
his Majesiy ihe nomination of Ca 
tholic Bishey $, By ‘J.B. Trotte ry 
Esq. late privale Secretary to the 
Right Honourable Charles James 
fox....Dublin, Printed by H. #ttz- 
Patrick, Capel-sireet. 1808. p-p- 36. 
Price, 1s. Sd. 

INC ERELY attached to Catholic 
Emancipation, on the broad prin- 






ciple, that the State ought to have 
no cognizance over Opinions on the 
subject. of religion, we rejoiced at 
the more liberal practice which had 
for some time prevailed, to do away 
the penal coce, and remove disabili- 
ties ou account of difference of opinions, 
We t' erefure cannot but regret that 
a mi-taken policy has Jatterly inter- 
rupted the progress of this good work, 
and# that temporary party politics 
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should be permitted to frustrate the 
dictates of justice aud sound policy. 

In the aiscussion which took plaice 
in the last session of Pa, lament, hints 
were thrown out, that in case of the 
femaining resirictions on Catholics 

eing removed, the Catholics would 
concede to the King, or in other words, 
to the Minister of the day, the rigit 
ol rejection on the nomination of their 
Bishops. ‘L his measure appears to have 
been proposed from a desire — to 
facilitate the adoption of the plan of 
emancipation, by blunting the edge 
ot prejudice. ‘Lhis was to be effected 
by strengthening the bands df govern- 
ment, to ais y the fears of the timid, 
aud to grat: ify the wish of some, by 
throwing additional power to a qu larter, 
which although aiready — possessing 
great power, is still desirous to grasp 
at more. ‘The Commons ot Engilana, 
about twenty-seven years ago, re- 
solved, “ that the power of the Crown 
had mereased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished ;” and certainty 
the current of events, since that pe- 
riod has not tended to diminish this 
power. 

Much discussion has since taken 
place, on this subject of the Veto, as 
it istechnicaily cal ed, among the Catho- 
lic body. The iande| interest among 
them appear generally in favour of 
making ths concession. The Bishops 
at a general meeting have resolved, 
that it is inexpedient to allow this 
power to the King, though in an 
explinstion which was afterwards 
given by one of ther body, it ts 
adm'tted that the granting of this 
power isngt inconsistent with the es- 
sential doctrines of the Catholic church. 
‘She letter to Lord Southwell, now 
under review is written to support 
the negative side of conceding this 
power; and the writer discovers a 
warm and liberal heart. In venturing 
to differ from him, on some parts of 
this leter, we enter on the subject 
with great reluctance: but) candour 
an! asense of duty are paramount 
obligations, when we do speak, to 
speak with sincerity and plainness. 

‘The sy! ect appears to be unne- 
cessarily complic ated with the Union, 
The introduction of pol.tical consider- 
ations on one side freques ly -draws 
on a recurreyce to a stinlar mode 
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‘the most High ts independent 
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of reasoning on the other, in a my. 
ter in which they Ought to have po 
place on either side: neither does i: 
appear necessary to the proper eig. 
cidation of the subject, to recur tO mo 
tives lounded on the stamp of aati. 
quity, or drawn from national vanity, 
‘Lhe doctrine of unlimited liberty g 
religious opinions, stands on a secur. 
ect basis, than on an adherence to sep. 
timents merely because they had been 
adopted by our ancestors, or Come re. 
commended to us by the pomp of moul. 
dering towers, int venerable ruins, 
The latter moce of treating the sub. 
ject: has the a) pearance of an atlempt 
to remove pre judice, by means of o 
ther prejudices. If such sentiments 
were to prevail, where would be the 
progressive improvement of mankind? 
One geveration would then follow 
another in the same beaten track, 
We, slaves to the opinions of our an- 


cestors, and in succession to become 
ancestors to our posterity. Antiquity 
adds no weight to opinions. Arguments 


caimly produced are the only weapons 
which truth allows ber votaries io use. 
Nian should think, and allow others te 
think unmolested and undisturbed, with 
out attempts on any side to point the 
finger of, ridicule, or to add tue weight 
of legal disqualifications against the ad- 
hereats either to old or new Opinions 

In advocating the just claims of the 
oppressed, it is not necessary to iden 
tify ourselves with them in an appt 
bation of their opinions, ‘1 brougi an 
amiable error, a generous heart may 
be sometimes induced to mx sirong 
feelings im this manner, and to Colle 
bine two th ngs essentially different. 
lu thus expressing ourselves let it net 
be thought that we wish in the siallet 
degree, to fritter away the rights 
ot the C atholics to entire ema! WC ipation. 


lar trom us be the thought! ‘The al 
is to hold an even balance. ‘They have 
a rizht to exercise private jae 
unfettered by pains and penalties. MF 
have the same, and canuot 1 elinquis 
through a the & 


complaisance to 
plntons of oft he rs, the free expression 
ef ourown. ‘Lhe en ergetic lange 
of Mirabeau is consecrated by ™ 
soundness and striking prop 
<The communion of every mau wit 
of a! 
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verty which no man wishes to make 
common: the movements of his soul, 
and the transports of his mind. | Nhe 
examination of principles, considered 
ss opinions, Concern Us ho More, Be 
twee God and the heart ot map, what 
governinent dares to interfere !’ 


[his pamphlet abounds with many - 


rood arguments, to show the impolicy 
of vesting in the crown the right of 
exercising a power of rejection over 
tne nomination of the Bishops. la 
these remarks the Reviewer fully coin- 
odes. But he also takes the liberty to 
inquire why is dependence on any 
exiernal power necessary? May not 
the nommation of Catholic Bisho;s 
be equally independent of the Pope 
asof the King? Dr. O'Reilly admits 
tut this right of election consists with 
the general principle of their Church, 
and Charles Butler, a late Catholic 
writer, has shown that this mode is 
practised by them in other countries. 
Many important advantages would 
appear to result from the adoption of 
this independent mode, for which 
some enlightened Catholics are zealous 
advocates. Some years ago the Bishops 
were nominated by the Pope, mostly 
by the influence of the Catholic aris- 
tocracy of Ireland. Latterly the clergy 
ol the diocese retura the name of the 
ohect of their choiceto the Pope, for his 
approbation. A germ of improvement 
may be perceived in this manner of elec- 
to, and we trust there ix room to hail 
le nereasing liberal ty of tuture days. 
the friends to free discussion, well 
knowing the inestimable value of it, 
Camnot but be anxious that it should 
wowersaily prevail; and that Catholics 
aod Protestants, however they may 
Gifer in some respects, forgetting for- 
Hertimes, in which both have erred, 
May cordially unite in the wish that 
re disposition and power to persecute 
ao of opinion may Cease, 
willie en of power has a strong 
bela | teen the human heart, 
valence \) oo the extension and pre- 
cabal oo secre policy, | when 
ons tbe oth ‘ ~ have the dominaney 
sithout ge ne » but both be contented 
& breth eklng for mastery, to live 
se ren. =oin former days both. 
maaan up a standard mind, and 
abso 4a, Persecuted each other. ‘The 
ly of forcing opinions is gra- 
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dually becoming more apparent, and 
notwithstanding some  unfavourabe 
puroxysins now and then occurring, 
we have contidence in the progress of 
liberality, and in an enlightened and 
enlarged policy superceding the dogmia- 
ta of sitolerance aud bigutry, h. 





An Introduction to the Irish Language, 
in three paris, 1, an Original and 
Comprehensive Grammar. 2, Fami- 
liar Phrases and Diwlogues. 3, Ex- 
tracts fromtrish Books and Manu- 
scripts, in the Original character, 
weth copious Tables of ihe Contrac- 
dions. By ihe Rev. W. Neilson, D:D. 
p-p. 282. Dublin, Wogan, 1808. 
price Os. 6d. 

NTERESTED as we feel for eve- 

ry publication which respects the 
honour and improvement of our coun- 
try, we have not contemplated with- 
out p-easuce, the recent attempts which 

have been making to introduce a 

taste for the study of the Irish lan- 

guage. <A language which is spoken 
by atleast one third of the inhabitants 
of the Britisi isles, and by more thaa 
three fourths of the natives of Ireland, 
has some clain ta attention; espe- 
cially in an aze which boasts of 
dis familiarity with the dialects of the 
ast, of having penetrated the wilds 
of Africa m quest of kuowledge, and 
enriched its etymological repositories 
by vocabularies from the islands of 
the Pacific, aud tue banks of the 

Ohio. 

Many circumstances, however, have. 
contributed to discourage the study 
of our vernacular tongue. The dis- 
tracted state of the country was for 
many ages unfavourable to its culti- 
vation, and the narrow and mistaken 
policy of England, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James |. passed strict 
injunctions to prevent it from being 
longer spokea in our schools. Due 
care also has been taken to depreciate 
its beauty aud excellence, by repre- 
senting it as harsh and umnusical, a 
bounding in guttural sounds, and as- 
piretes, and presenting a constant dis- 
cordance beiween its orthogeapny 
and pronunciation. When Aune wita 


a liberality worthy of a Queen, pro- 
posed to establiso Professorships of 
the irish language, in her universities, 
she was dissuaded by the Dyke of 
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Ormond, who, to convince her that 
it was a barbarous dialect, resemb- 
ling the barking of a dog, constru: ted 
the following warsh and nonsensical 
sentence, d@ath damh dubh ohh amh, 
2.¢. a black ox eat araw egy. ILhis 
specimen, it must be acknowledged, 
is not very harmonious, but where 
is there a combination of barsher 
sounds than that contained in the trans- 
lation ? ‘* a black ox eat a raw egg !” 

‘}hose who are well versed in the 
Irish language, and they are the prop- 
er juiges, contend that in harmony, 
copiousness, and strength, it equals 
the ancient Greek ; that it is the root 
of the Latin of the twelve tables ; that 
it was spoken by Llamilcar and Han- 
nibal; and that it was not only the 
primitive language of Europe, and of 
agreat part of Asia and Africa, but 
of paradise itself. 

‘bhough we do not carry our ideas 
of its antiquity to quite so remote 
a period, we readily agree with the 
learned Vallancey, ‘* that it 1s free from 
the anomalies, sterility, and heteroclite 
redundancies, which mark the dialects 
of barbarous nations; it Is rich and 
melodious; it is precise and copious, 
and affords these elegant conversions, 
which no other than a thinking and 
lettered people can use or require.” 
“Est quidem Lingua Hibernia, et 
elegans cum primis, et opulenta,” 
says the learned Usher. Of its indis- 
pensible necessity to the antiquarian, 
the ingenious author of the Archzo- 
logia Britannica, has given ample tes- 
timony. He found in Irish the origin 
of many words, whose roots he had vain- 
ly endeavoured to find in the Welsh, 
the Cornish, and Armoric. 

That the Irish language is calcu- 
lated to express the warmest feelings 
of the heart, with peculiar force and 
pathos, every one whe has but a super- 
ficial knowledge of our Bardic com- 
oOsitions, must allow. ‘Ihe warm- 
ousted: generous, and high spirited 
lrishman, would soon have created a 
language, had he not been taught one, 
expressive of his feelings. Accordingly 
the wild strains of our Bards have 
long been a subject of great and de- 
served admiration, and there are flow- 
ers of poesy to be culled in the un- 
frequented, and almost unknown paths 
of the Hibernian Muse, not less beau- 
tiful and fragrant, than those which 
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adorned Parnassus or bloomed by the 
banks of the Helicon. 

ihe principal objection to the sy. 
dy of the Irish language, is the gear. 
city of valuable books. Such as have 
escaped the ravages of time, and the 
persecution of more forinidable ene. 
nies, are now Giflicult of access, be} 
locked up in the cabinets of the eu. 
rious, or the libraries of universities, 
‘Lhere is reason, however to hope that 
this objection will soon be removed, and 
that our ancient historical records, 
poems, and other compositions will be 
drawn from their obseurity. A Society 
has been Jately established in Dublin, for 
the investigation and revival of anciept 
lrish literature, and a volume pub. 
lished under their auspices Containing 
several important tracts in the on 
ginal Gaelic or Irish, literally tran. 
lated into English. ‘The author of 
this work waits only for public pa 
tronage, which we sincerely wish may 
be literally granted, to publish the 
Finuian ‘Tales and Poems, the source 
of M*‘Pherson’s Ossianic imposture, ia 
their genuine form. 

It is humiliating to the pride of 
Irish literature, to reflect that its chief 
promoters have been obliged. to foe 
reign: countries for a patronage and 
support which they vainly solicited 
at home. ‘The first grammar of our 
language was published by the Rev, 
Francis O’Molloy at Rome in 1677, 
and the second by H. M’Curtia, a 
Louvain in 1728. These were fol 
lowed by that of general Vallancey 
in 1782. ‘The Rev. Mr. Shaw, and 
the Rey, Mr. Stewart, natives of Scot. 
land, have also contributed to the revival 
of the Gaelic tongue by the publ 
cation of their respective Grammars 

In 1795, the Belfast press publish 
a Galic Magazine, Bolg an tsolait, 
containing some of the elements 
Grammar, and a variety of selection 
from the translations of Miss Brook. 
It was intended to continue the pu 
lication, but from want of encourage 
ment, or some other cause, which - 
have not been able to ascertain, olf 
one number made its appearance. Iwo 
new Grainmars have been Just 
ed, one by an anonymous author, 
need not ‘be ashamed to declare 
name, and the other which is the ef 
ject of Review, by the Rev. Dr d 
son, of Dundalk. 
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We are pleased to meet in the pre- 
face of the former, the following just 
tribute to General Vallancey. ‘This 
rofound aud erudite scholar has suc- 
cessfully endeavoured to rescue our 
language from oblivion; he published 
an elaborate Grammar of it, which 
contains much curious and original in- 
formation, and particularly @ laborious 
arrangement of the irregular verbs, 
forwhich every successive Grammartan 


‘must acknowledge himself particularly 


indebted.” We coincide perfectly in 
this opinion, and think it would not 
have detracted any thing from the 
merit of Dr. Neilson’s work to have 
wade the same candid acknowledge- 
ment, though it might have suggested 
to him the propriety of expunging 
the word “original” from his title 
page. His Grammar neither is nor 
could be original. See M/‘Curtin, 
Vallancey, and Shaw: from all of whom 
he has been obliged to borrow, and from 
whom, if he had not borrowed, his work 
must of necessity have been detective. 
Could any man at the present day com- 
pose an original French or kjnglish 
Grammar? We may improve on the 
labours of our predecessors, but to 
peak of originality is absurd. We 
make these aoelentinn not to extenu- 
atethe merits of the work. We have 
long entertained a high opinion of Dr. 
Neilson’s erudition, and hope that he 
may enjoy the due reward of his la- 
bours, fame and profit. Every clas- 
‘ical scholar should feel indebted to 
him for his excellent Greek Exercises. 
that he has rendered a service to the 
cause of Irish letters the work before 
us clearly evinces. It is a work of time, 
kbour, and an accurate knowledge 
“the language, It is also the most 
‘pis we have seen. Indeed we 
tink it faulty in this respect, and 
“ough we should be unwilling to sus- 
fn Dr. Neilson of an inclination to 
ne nity We were rather surprised 
i nat he had extended the declen- 
, vol the verb Bi, through no less than 
nal eat pages, and ual through 
‘Mand a half. He has sacrificed 
“much to modern opinion, and te the 
Prevalent propensity of assimilating all 
ma sie an Etymology and Syh- 
lily oh and Greek. ‘Ibis is particu- 
tek ervablein the declension of the 
tetdas ense foliows tense, and mode 
TMAG.NO. VIII, 
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follows mode, which neither the genius 
of the language, nor the custom of 
our fore-fathers will justify. The 
Irish, like the Hebrew, has only two 
modes, the indicative and imperative, 
**The expressions of conditional will, 
possibility, liberty, obligation, &c. 
which form the optative mode in Greek, 
and the subjunctive mode in Latin are 
all formed by certain auxiliaries an- 
nexed to the indicative mode.” As 
Grammars ate intended for the use 
of learners, simplicity cannot be too 
much studied, and for this reason we 
prefer the formula of the conjugation 
of the verbs Danaim and Brisim, con- 
tained in the 85th page of the anonymous 
Grammar. ‘the learner of moderate 
capacity can commit them both to 
memory in a short time, and obtain 
from them a clear and accurate idea 
of the conjugation of other verbs, 
But the very appearance of Dr. Neil- 
son’s Buail, with its present affirma- 
tives, and present negatives, present 
and future affirmatives, and present 
and future negatives ; cousuetudinal af- 
firmatives, and consuetudinal negatives, 
with its optative moods, &c. is abso- 
lutely terrifying, and seems to present 
at the very commencement, an ln- 
surmountable obstacle to the beginner, 

Particular attention has been paid 
to,the Syntax, and each rule is ilius- 
trated by a great number and variety 
of examples. ‘The work aiso contains 
some familiar dialogues which willbe 
useful to the student, and a translation 
of the songs of Deardra, from the death 
of the three sons of Usna. If these 
were intended for an exercise to learn- 
ers, they are too loosely translated, and 
we should prefer O’Flanagan’s mode, 
though more shackled, of rendering 
word for word. 

«Delight of my soul, a shower of 
tears shall tall upon your grave, is not 
a translation of” 

O cnaid mo leannan uaimsi, 

Do dean air uaige Cceata. 

Since thou art gove from me, my be- 
loved, a shower, &c. 

We particularly object to the) trans. 
lation of the followmg verse, 

Glean laoige, on glean laoige 

Do ’codjainy san taboirin mun: 

Jasg, is fion, is saill brute, 

Fa hi mo cuid angleann laoige. 

Glenlee, oh Glentee! amidst thy 
Ee 
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shady thickets T slept, or feasted with 
my fove in Glenlee. 

hus literally by O’Flanagan, 

Vale of Larth, O in the vale of Laith 

Lused to sleep under soft coverlets, 

Tish and venison, and the delicious 

prime of the badger, 

Was my repast in the vale of Laith. 

A principal object of learning  lan- 
guages is to acquire a knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the people 
by whorn they were spoken, anc there- 
fore the waked idea of the original, 
however foreign to our, modes, ts to 
be preferred to all the meretricious, 
and accommodating drapery of trans- 
lation. Dr. Nelson thought perhaps 
that it was unbecoming a Lady of 
Deardra’s rank and consequeuce to 
praise the delight she had in mh. 
on a brock, and therefore, omittec 
the passage in his translation. But 
this very circumstance is an internal 
evidence of the antiquity of the poem. 
No such ideas are to be found in 
M<Pherson’s Ossian, a certain proof 
that it is an imposition. The lan- 
guage and manners of his heroes and 
heroines are such as never existed in 
any age nor in any country. 

‘There is a striking diiference  be- 
tween the orthographies of Dr. Nelson 
and O’Flanagan, Ihe latter has been 
endeavouring to restore the true or- 
thography, and it is much to be wished 
that Irish scholars would tix on some 
deterininate standard, to prevent the 
errors of ignorant or careless trans- 
cribers. H. 


Practical Sermons, on interesting sub- 
jects, by Thomas E. Higginson, A.B. 
Curate of Lambeg, and Masier of the 
Lisburn Academy. Sermon Ist, 8vo. 
pp. 24. Belfust, Smyth and Lyons. 
Price, 10d. 

VENHE author's design in publishing 

this sermon, which we are inform- 
ed, is intended as the commencement 
of a series on similar subjects, retlects 
much credit on him as a_ teacher of 

Christianity. ‘They are meant, to use 

his own words, 

‘“loexhibit a specimen of di-courses 
ea'culated for general utlity, aud unit- 
ing an expos:tien of the Christian Faith 
with its practical tendency, avoiding 
tuo frequeat recurrence to Coutrover- 
sial disputations. Ile is appreheusive 
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that the generality of our warm di 
putants have never gathered their creed 
trom the Bibie, but having formed 4» 
attachment to some favourite sentimey 
before they were qualified to cop 
to any settled decision from the scrip. 
tures, they save theinselves the trouble 
of a laborious research, by using tip 
compilations of some favoured guide, 
and judge of the doctrines of Scripture 
by his exposition of them. 

“<The beauty of trath is best exhibit. 
ed in the Bible, and were men ty 
employ such a portion of their time jp 
studying it, as they expend on humy 
compositions, and studying it with a 
proper temper of mind, with a resoly. 
tion to do, as well as to know their 
duty, and with an application for divine 
light and assistance, we should soon see 
a ditferent aspect of things in the Chris 
tien Church ; divisions would cease 
among us, unity would take the place 
of discord, and truth and righteousues 
prevail over error and sin. 

‘*’)o forward this desirable end, to 
exhort to a spirit of love and unio 
among Christians, and as a great mewr 
(means) of promoting it, to an unbias- 
ed enquiry for ourselves into the sacred 
reeords, to explain the essential do- 
trines of our faith in a scriptural and 
practical manner, and in these ever 
ful times to strengthen the: stabilly 
of these kingdoms, wherein only tle 
Ark of God may be said to res, os 
pointing them to the stromg hold tr 
strength, and by exhortations to loyaly 
and piety, is the object the author be 
in view by his intended publications” 

We heartily agree wth our atithor 
in lamenting the deadly effects ef t 
various differences of opinion exist 
in the Christian world, both om 
happiness of society in general, # 
on the mind of every iudividaal ¥° 
devotes his thoughts to. the investi 
tion of the coniroverted pomts; 
also coincide with him, that when 
Bible is the standard by which allie 
differences must be ultimately 1" 
lated, it would be betier to ree” 
it at once, than to depend on te a 
positions given by partial, gin 
informed advocates. When the 
is plain, why tun 10 the aie 
By this mode of proceeding, bar 
tial point, and whieh the vf? 

these sermons ju:tly deems¢ 
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importance, would be established. ‘The 

erusal of the sacred volume, by show- 
ing how frequently the spirit of love 
aud union among mankind is inculcat- 
ed, that there is pot a page which 
dues not deem with precepts and in- 
vances to this effect, while the dif- 
ferences in doctrine, which have been 
the cause of most of the national and 
weny of the private calamities of man, 
are noticed seldom and occasionally, 
sich a perusal would prove that the 
iistilling of this spirit inte the human 
wind, and making it the grand mover 
of our thoughts aid actions, is the very 
eseice of Christianity. It would be 
then found that Benevolence, | oleration 
and Phianthropy, words which have of 
late years been almost banished trom 
the vocabulary by the clamours of a 
party, aud which are now so little in 
repute, that their very mention Freises 
an Outcry, against the speaner, these 
exceptionable words, or as they are 
otherwise expressed, “Peace ou earth, 
good willtowards men,” would be found 
ww be the basis of christianity. 

But though we highly approve of the 
authors motive, it may be questioned 
whether he hus taken the proper me- 
thod of accomplishing — his purpose. 
li the Bible be the proper source of 
necessary information, to what pu: pose 
are these sersions? ‘lbat they are 
hot written solely for the purpose of 
recommending the study of that book, 
hevident not only trom this betore us, 
which is avowedly published as a speci- 
nen, but from the words of the author 
@eady quoted, that he intends to er- 
plain the essential doctrines of our fitiih, 
ma scrymural and practical maancr, 
By what right is bis explanation — to 
supersede all others? Does he think 
humseif Competent to a task which bas 
bailled the piety, learping and inge 
Mity of all the teachers to the present 
i ra ~ ever) othe: commentator 
iar m4 eriaken to expound the 
) Ftruth, bas, instead ol promot- 
nD ated traced tie har for some 
be hope to “iy bt ag Carisilais, Govs 
the beteroge: able to amalgamate all 

S®OCOUS Seullinents into a 
Codeent mass, - to unite all the 
Dra hey that lies very d: : i pA ‘a 
Shaler uinl aie every day div.ding in 
Wty a a els, and form them again 
Woh ay a trunk as at fists | hat 

Muhion ls possible, we doubt not : 


? 


‘ Union, 
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that it will happen, we sincerely hope ; 
but how or when, we dare not venture 
to conjecture. Yet this is the under- 
taking on which Mr. Higginson has 
ventured. Let us see how far the 
ability of the execution corresponds 
wit) the boldness of the attemp’. 

‘The subject of the first sermon is 
of a general nature, totally unconnect- 
ed with any controverted point among 
Christiaas, concerning which there is 
but ove opinion, and requires rather 
to be recommended to the practice 
than enforced on the understanding. 
“What shail it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?”’ 
‘The truth of tiis as a point of doctrine 
is undeniable. But as the saving of the 
soul is a distant motive, while the en- 
joyment of the world incessantly 
presses on us, the frequent reiteration 
of the precept cannot but be useful 
in directing the enquirer to the proper 
me.ns of guarding against the one and 
securing the other. his seems to be 
the writer’s view in this prefatery dis- 
course, and so far it is judiciously 
pretixed. He proceeds to prove by 
example the insufficiency of the seve- 
ral sources of worldly happiness, which 
be classes under the heads of sensual 
enjoyments, riches and honours. ‘The 
following quotation will serve as an 
example both of his style and method 
of treating his subject. 

‘ls Del-hazzar hoppy? Behold the 
king feasting with his thousand lords ; 
him-el! and his princes, his wives and 
his concubines, drinking out of the 
golden vessels taken out of the tem- 
pe of God, What av enviable gbject 
of carnal enjoyment! ‘Lhe very ex- 
iste.ce of the tine God ridiculed and 
despised, kis worship trampled upon, 
futuriiy forgotten, given up to weak 
minds, aud present enjoyment all in 
all, Here, of you picase, Was true 
philosophy, But bebold, In the midst 
of iis drunken riot, a hand writing 
on tue wall, ‘hou ert weighed in the 


balance, and found wanting.” liow 
are tie joints of his lpins  loos- 
ec? tiow do his kneey sinite 


against each other? And how are his 
thouglits troubled within him? lot- 
delity now beco.nes Conviction, Con} 
viction without profit. ‘That night was 
Belshazzar king of the Chaldeass slain, 
and all iis pleasures perished with bin, 
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Yet Belshazzar at his death Lonoured 
the God of israel, and Daniel his 
servant. Alas! it was too late. It 
is not dying, but living piety that God 
requires of us. ‘There ts nothing in 
any situation that precludes us from 
the worship of the true God. Had 
Belshazzar bonoured Jehovah, and 
riven up his sensuality, he might have 
Ate as exalted in his character for 
his virtues, as he was remarkable for 
his vices; he might have lived ho- 
nourable and died happy.” 

‘The train of. argument in general 
is rather vague and desultory, and 
towards the latter part devjating into 
a kind of wild rhapsody of uncon- 
nected expressions which convey no 
fixed and determinate idea to the 
miad. But whatstrikesusas particular- 
lv censurabie, is, that while the author 
professes to keep clear of all con- 
troversial points, he lays down as prin- 
ciples some oi those vers points w hence 
the greatest schisms of the christian 
church have originated. Indeed with- 
out going farther, the passage we 
have marked in our quotation from 
his pretace, is a sufficient proof of 
this, in which he asserts thatthe true 
religion is exclusively confined to the 
British Islands. In entering on this 
part of the subject, it must be pre- 
mised that we do not intend to give 
an opinion on any of the points at 
issue, but merely to shew by them 
that the cuthor has at the very com- 
mencement deviated from that course 
which he had traced out for himse:f. 

ln tue second page we find these 
words. ‘for this end he emptied 
himself of his glory, and tabernacied 
in the flesh,” evidently assuming the 
divinity of Christ, as if of universal 

AY ceptation, which we know is by no 
means the fect. In another place the 
follow g passage Occurs ; 

“Tet us suppose that this awful 
day iscome. “Phe Son of Man appears 
in his glory: ‘The Heavens meit like 


WaNX at tre presence of the Lord, at 


the presence ofthe Lord of the whole 
earth: the day of vengeance is come, 
and the glory of our God: ‘The 
judgement is set and the books are 
epened. You too are arraigned at 
the bar: tle law is read, and its dread- 
ful anathema, Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things written ° 
ui the book of the law to do then,” 
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where now are your pleas of merits 
alas! all fled—who will produce his 
works of supererogation ? Conscience, 
now a swift witness, exposes the cheat. 
Demerit, all demerit appears to be 
long to humanity; and the scry. 
tinizing eye of man, as well as of God, 
exposes every vain plea of human 
righteousness. 

What have I said? is there not q 
human righteousness? there i-. Auman 
yet complete. Complete, because divine. 

fumanity and Deity connected, cop. 
stituting a Righteousness which isour 
only security, a Righteousness accept. 
able, because ordained of God, the sip- 

ner’s plea. 

In this passage the doctrine of 
supererogation and its necessary con- 
sequence the meritoriousness of our 
actions considered in themselves, is 
openly controverted. Yet to this 
doctrine one great division of the 
christian church rigidly adheres. This 
teacher’s mode of preaching unity is 
like that now in fashion in the politi- 
cal world, ‘*think as you please, 
srovided you think with the estab- 
lishment.” 

We have dwelt longer on this ser- 
mon than its appearance seemed to 
require, because it is not to be con- 
sidered as a detached essay, but as the 
commencement of a larger treatise. 
We have been circumstantial in point- 
ing out an inconsistency, because it 
must have pervaded the whole volume. 
The author has departed from his pro 
fessions; he has erred; his error how- 
ever is not to be attributed to a design 
to mislead, but to a seif confidence 
too commonly indulged, which leads 
us to think our own opinions not only 
right but exclusive. He ought to 
have considered that every one clatns 
the same privilege, and that the 
pertinacious assertion of disputed op 
hions, instead of inducing assent must 
confirm opposition, and even force It 
into obstinacy. 

‘To areader who thinks with the at 
thor, we doubt not the sermon may com 
vey some useful retlections. ; 

Some grammatical and jcliomatical 
inaccuracies occur, which might have 
escaped observation, had not the aut 
introduced bimself in the seco# 
character of a writer on English Gram. 
mar. In two places we find the ver 
**to unpress,” used in a neuter SCs 
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We have also noticed the following 


assages. 
«Which (pleasures) are succeeded 
by the most bitter Consequences, and 
(ure) the precursors of our ruin.” 
«(hey might expect @ similar treat- 
ment.” 
These are trivial errors: but we cer- 
tainly have aright to say to the physi- 
cian, * Heal thyself.” 





Woman: or Ida of Athens, by Miss 
Owenson, 4 vols, 12mo. p.p. 979. 
lougman, Hurst, and Rees, London, 
SOY. 

Continued from P. 143, No. VIL, 
THE capture of Osmyn gives our 
b heroine another opportunity of 
displaying herself. She is described 
as wandermg through the scene of 
camageto discover his body; at 
leagth on discovering the truth, she 
again goes to the Acropolis (Anglice, 
the citadel) to plead in his favour.— 
But her application now is not equally 
successful. She is brought to the 
Agi, and induced by the hopes of 
ving Osmyn from the tortures with 
which he is threatened to consent to 
marry his persecutor. But that very 
night the Aga’s daughter, who was in 
love with Osmyn contrives his escape, 
ad flies with him to Russia. Ida es- 
capes to her father’s, and there re- 
celves the intelligence that her hated 
spouse 1s no more, having been put 
todeath by the suspicious government 
which he served. 

A new character now appears, and 
ees tise to a train of incidents which 
mM in our opinion the only enter- 
taming part of these volumes ; yet it 
Sa hazardous pleasure. ‘lhe style 
aul sentiments are of that enervating, 
voluptuous tendency, which excite e- 
motions the most dangerous. The 
reader in the cause of virtue,- for such 
» the character to which we conceive 

(ss Owenson wished to attain, has 
“umed the air and habiliments of 
“ Most dangerous auxiliary of vice. 

An Englishinan resident at Naples, 
fora sensualist, of the “most 
| Med order, goes to Athens in quest 
ca fon pleeures which variety alone 
We a to the votary ot the senses. 
, summary description of cha- 


, Miss Owenson hus me:.t; al- 
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though she constantly fails in its de- 
velopement, as it incdentally displays 
itself through the circumstances of tie 
narration, ‘Jhe present personage may 
serve as an example of her talent. 

“«The Englishman was born of the 
younger branch of an ilusirious fa- 
mily. He was impressed with an 
extravagant sense of the value oi rank, 
because rank in the early part ot his 
life had been his sole possession; ar- 
dent from nature, luxurious by edu- 
cation, he pursued the path to opu- 
lence merely as the medium by which 
pleasure (in its common acceptation) 
was to be obtained; he pursued it 
like a man of elevated notions in po- 
litical career, and pursued it with a 
success no less the result of his talents 
than_of his fortune. ‘Ihe evil chances 
of @ducation had given him many 
faulis, but they had also leit han 
many virtues; the leading traits of 
excellence which illuminated hs cha- 
racter were all his own, and the 
leading vice which shadowed its bright- 
ness, owed existence to the influence 
of woman. Of an ardent, impe- 
tuous, and affectionate character; at 
an age when the recepiive power of 
men are so eager for unpression, and 
so fatally capavle of rendering that im- 
pression decisive, his heart had been 
first touched, his passions hid been 
first awakened, by one who with more 
art than» beauty, more ability than 
principle, and more passion than sen 
timent, charmed bis Imagination by 
her briihancy, his seif-love by her ar- 
dour, and deceived his hopes and be- 
tiayed his confidence, by thet train 
of conduct, which depraved freling 
and vitiated habits imevilabiy produce 
in woman. 

“With a general and passionate ad- 
miration, unied to a total want of 
esteein for women, bis opinion of the 
sex was founded on the first impres- 
sion given him by an individual: he 
had therefore never married, and never 
intended ,to marry. He Jaughed at 
the man who voluntarily threw his 
lionour into the heeping of a being, 
who (drawing the inference from his 
own experience) he believed so sel- 
dom capable of preserving ‘her own; 
he laughed at the manwho voluntarily 
hung a chain over his pleasres, and 
devoted himseli to anxiety at home 
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while enjoyment solicited his accep- 
tance abroad: he believed that the 
woman whom prucence would induce 
hm to marry, his taste woud impel 
him to decline; and that her whom 
he would adore as a mistress, he could 
never depend on as a wite. 

lie was now no longer young; and 
thouch he had seen much of the 
world, though he too generally took 
his sentiments from the high, tut tre- 
quentiy false tone of the crele mn 
which he lived, yet something of the 
untarnished gloss Of nature stil re- 
mamed. ‘i.e ardent feelings of his 
being, trequently deposed the facti- 
tious principles of his character , and 
the warm in pul-e of a moment some- 
times overthrew the artful system of 
a year. Although he had observed 
much, he had retlected, be had com- 
bined but little 5 and bis lite, gay and 
polished as his manners, while it point- 
ed his wit, while it sharpened his 
shrewdness, rendered bim move alive 
to a foible than observant of a quali- 
tv, more attracted by the living man- 
ners as they rose, than attentive to 
the human passions as they unfolded 
themselves, under the pressure and in- 
fluerce of buman wants.” 

An entue volume is occupied in re- 
lating the rse and progress of his ac- 
quatntance with fda, whom he attempts 
to seduce; but though he caught ber 
Imagination, which ts described as very 
intiammable, he tatled in inte resting 
her heart, an-! returns bafiled and d s- 
appomted to England. 

Lhe remainder of the tale mav be 
suinined up in a few wores. hiv one 
ef these violent exertions of authority 
too common in despotic governments, 
bda’s father is forced to quit) Athens 
with hisfamiy; tuey escepeto Englund, 
Gp ther arrival there they tind that 
their banker hus tailed. ‘hey are of 
course reduced to extreme distress, 
trom which they are at leneth relieved 
by the kn lishiman, towhose house Ida 
He 2 manner almost miraculous. te any 
cue but a hevome of a novel, had 
strayed while looking for relief for 
her father who was dying m pr son. 
bie alerwards mamtains tda and her 
young brothers, at his own EXPr nse. 
Ju this place we must ‘top to com- 
ment Upow av iOnsistency of chia- 
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racter. A man, versed as the Engl, 
man is described to be in the female 
character, would never have had 4. 
course to the gross expedient ofp. 
ing bmself the open protector of , 
high-spirited woman, whose heart }, 
had failed to conquer, aid whose eyes 
were open (tO IS designs. SO many 
ways would have presented themselye 
ot relieving her distresses in a mop 
delicate manner, which she would jo 
have declined, because ignorant of they 
tendency, and which whet their author 
was discovered, would have laid her 
under a weight of obligation almoy 
ln possible to be shaken olf from the 
manuer in which It was conterred, th 
we are surprized at the negligence 
Or want of invention in the author, 
in not having recourse to tiem, As 
she tells the story, ida very naturally 
rejects the proffered bounty, is again 
reduced into the greatest distress and 
again relieved by the interierene of 
a relation who uvexpectedly appears 
in England. She is now restored to 
rank and opulence. ‘The Englishman 
abjures lis tormer infidelity of woman, 
and proposes marriage ; his offers are 


again rejected, Osmyn vow appear 


under the character of a Russian 
Ofticer, and alter an eclaircissement 
which commences at a masquerable, 
that amusement so happily tuvented 
for the relief of distressed writers of 
romance, she marries the object of 
her first aitechment and _ settles with 
him m= Russia. 

the style of this work. is very dt 
fective, abounding in a superiuty 
words, which instead of contributid 
to accuracy orornamenit, obscures the 
sepiinent by distracting the mind. An 
excessive alfectation, displaymg the! 
in forced sentiments and distorted 
expressions, pervades the whole. lo 
understand a modern novel, an acer 
knowledge of the language im wwe 
it is written is insufiicient; Prem 
lhalian and Spanish are ndi-pensalite 
Miss Owenson, determ ned to leave® 
competitors behind, goes still fartir’ 
‘lo‘read Ida, we imust gncene 
Greek ; though in some cases she b © 
complaisant to the jenorance 
fair readers, as to tack the ee ree 
tothe tail of the learned werd, so Ue 
a page of- her book might sinetio® 
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be mistaken for a new invented vo- 
cabulary, or @ misplaced column of 
cnelling and explaining. For instance, 
uke the following description of lda’s 
dress. = 

«Hler drapery pure and ligt as 
drifted snow, resembled in its folds 
that of the priestesses who form the 
procession in the metopes ot the temple 
of Minerva; a thousand shining jetty 
curly were drawn through the antient 
cekriphale or golden net that enclosed 
her luxuriant hair, the simple anadema 
bound dis wreath across her snowy 
forehead, and the <Astropeplon, or 
embroidered scarf, cares ed her neck 
and shoulders, or floated lightly on 
ie passing gale: she touched at in- 
tervals the cythara on which she leaned, 
aud blushed, and smiled, and glowed, 
yall the conscrous triumph ot youth, 
of beauty and inspiring love. ” 

Avariety of singular expressions may 
also be pointed out. 

“Jururiated in that enjoyment, which 
lonian gales might still bestow,”—— 
“ The admiration he excited became 
at once the reward and = sidmulation 
of his talents,” ‘© Nor canst thou 
ever obliviate.’——— 

We also tind the word which an 
iainstructed Englishman would call 
casual, in One place written sensuous, 
gad in another, no doubtfor the sake 
Oo: variety sensurous. 

but what we think principally ex- 
‘eptionable, is the incorrect notions 
‘ieligion and morality interspersed 
‘irough these pages. ~ 

“Nature,’*says Miss Owenson, inthe 
Caracter of Ida’s preceptor; nature 
his ouly given us desires, whose pra- 
liheation is enjoyment; but society in 
is gradual estrangement irom her dic- 
tales, engenders passsions which become 
bit scourge of those who cherish them ; 
Mai, naturally beneficent, becomes 
‘W\rant—man, naturally free, becomes 
aslaves and religion, which is of na- 
ee ghar through the senses to 
Co awakening its gratitude, and 
J ancing its aderation, becomes 
piel by cructty. ed feinae Pope 
tgured ‘by ‘et 7 esr mgr - 
sie, Lreaking the rahtoetray vant | 

g alscord and disor- 
vt through nations, and lmposing its 
"eet by eternal terrors f { :. 4 

- eCTrors. ahh eve ry 
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religion may be traced the arrogant 
faith of its own infallibility, and in the 
breast of every fanatic sectarian is esta- 
blished a secret inquisition by which the 
opinion of others is tried aad condemn- 
ed. On every side virtue and felicity 
are of nature; on every side vice and 
Inbery are of man. 

‘This is the genuine doctrine of the 
School of Bridgeuna Botherum. We 
shall add but one more. 

‘« Love is an involuntary affection ; 
it resists the law of volition, and de- 
prives the mind of that free ayency 
which distinguishes it under the influ- 
ence of other passions. Every one loves 
as long as he can; but the sentiment is 
net to be commanded into existence, 
nor is the period of its duration to be 
defined. It argues a protound igno- 
rance of human nature, to expect eter- 
nal fidelity ina lover; and the woman 
who lives only to lament an inconstant, 
mistakes weakness and want of pride 
and of retlection for sensibility and 
virtue.” 

‘These words are the echo of Euphro- 
syne in Comus. 

‘© All Task of mortal man, 
Is to love me while he can.” 


Let us now see what is adduced to 
palliate the defects of this work. Me 
are told in the preface that the author 
“has been necesstiated to compose 
with great rapidity,” (we mike no 
doubt of. the rapidity ot the composi- 
tion, every page bears disgracetul proofs 
of it, but why necessitated we are 
not told) that ‘‘her little works have 
been always printed from an illegible 
manuscript in one country, while she 
was the resident of another; that she 
has written almost as many volumes as 
she has years; and that she is at once 
indolent and volatile in ber literary 
character.” We cannot, however, see 
the weight of these apologies. ‘That 
the printing has been very carelessly 
supervised, these are sufficient proofs ; 
were it ot.erwise, we should not have 
seen the sun at one time setting to the 
cast of Atiens, inthe Eurine, instecd 
of to the west, in the Gulph of Engia. 
Nor would we have seen a pile of 
ruins iiluminated at midnight by the 
rays of the morn (ihe moon.) But 
we see no reason Why the book was 
not priuted where the author couid 
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have had an opportunity of preparing 
it for the public eye. We would re- 
commend it to this young lady, for by 
her own mode of calculation, we guess 
her to be about seventeen, instead of 
pleading one fault in palliation of ano- 
ther, or setting up her volumes as 
milestones to mark her progress thro’ 
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URING the course of this month 
mA pene of politics bas beea 
a a anged. Spain, which had so 
= tracted the observation of Eu- 
dled now forgotten, or only con- 
_ 4 a the scene of a complicated 
“ture of glory and disgrace ; glory 
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to the hands that acted, disgrace on 
the heads that couceived the project 
of its liberation from a fore.gn yoke, 
tu replace it under the torporific in- 
fluence of its former despotism. A 
power already humbled and supposed 
to be prostrate at the feet of Bons- 
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parte, is said to be preparing to ldy 
claim to its former high rank among 
nations ; while scenes in which we are 
more immediately interested call our 
attention forcibly nearer home. As to 
the first mentioned of these countries, 
the vital spark of effectual resistance 
seems to have been extinguished by 
the embarkation of the British Army, 
aud the unequal contest still partially 
maintained against the conqueror, is 
more the result of blind despair than 
consistent well concerted resistance. 
Did any hope remain, that Spain by 
tis internal resources could extirpate 
the extrinsic evil which has penetrat- 
ed into its vitals, the fate of Saragosa 
niust dissipate that shadow of conso- 
lution. ‘This city, after an obstinate 
contest against the concentrated torces 
of the French, after maintaining itself 
against the united efforts of famine,, 
tire, and the sword, with a courage 
deserving of a better. support, has at 
length been compelled to capitulate. 
‘Twenty thousand of tts defenders are 
said. to have perished, and nearly the 
same number to have surrendered, 
with a choice of engaging in the 
service of their new sovereign, or be- 
ing carried as prisoners of war into 
lrance ; Palafox is said to have died 
either of wounds, or of fatigue, and 
Konaparte is thus freed from the most 
pertinacious of his adversaries. Ro- 
mana, and the Duke del Infantado, 
it is reported, are not only able to 
hold out, but have commenced of- 
fensive operations, at the head of nu- 
merous bodies of Spaniards. But Eng- 
lish credulity has been so often guiled 
with these bombastic statements of 
mock-musters, and paper levies, that 
hittie «ress can be Jaid on such re- 
ports. In Cadiz the spirit of resis- 
tance stil exists. Situate at the re- 
motest extremity of Spain, under the 
more immediate protection of the 
English, whose marine affords the op- 
portunity of throwing in supplies, and 
holds out the prospect of ultimate 
safety to the garrison in case of extre- 
mities; it is not surprising that it 
chould be the tocus in which all the 
dispersed rays of opposition should 
concentrate. 

Rut the strongest proof of the com- 
plete subjugation of this country, is 
the departure of Bonaparte and the 
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greater part of his troops. He is no 
apt to leave his work half done— 
‘The desultory warfare still maintained 
by unconnected parties of the Spaniank 
seem to be considered by him m 
the agitation of the seas after a story 
which requires only time to subside, 
When in the plenitude of his power 
he poured his hosts over the Pyye. 
nees, and swept away every trace of 
opposition as he advanced, he did pot 
trust solely to that mighty military 
machine whose operations he direct. 
ed. He appears to have put in action 
springs more secret, but not less ef. 
fectual. He divided the people from 
the nobility ; and by an extraordinary 
“meng mainceuvre, the most abso. 
ute monarch of the continent, who 
invaded the country with the avowed 
intention of forcing a sovereign on 
the people in opposition to the rights 
of the hereditary ruler and their own 
choice, appeared as’ the assertor af 
the civil and reiigious liberties of the 
people, while their ally, though in 
possession of these blessings, was the 
supporter of the old system of mo- 
narchial and monastic tyranny. Nei- 
ther do the Spanish Nobility appeu 
to have been proof against the temp- 
tation to which the insidious policy 


_of their enemy exposed them.  Per- 


haps during their short lived gover. 
ment they discerned that their dar 
ling privileges were about to be e. 
croached on by those they had hitb- 
erto held in subjection; — that the 
people conscious of their power, woud 
claim their rights, and tiey therefore 
preferred to be petty despots at home 
beneath a foreign master, than be 
the independent rulers of a free pee- 
ple. ine 
Whatever may be the general opinion 
respecting the Spanish peninsula, tt ' 
ceitain that the English mnnistry 
not despair. Undismayed by forme? 
misfortunes, a formidable armamen! 
again fitting out for the assistance of 0" 
new allies. It is to be hoped that ther 
plan of operations will be better, digese® 
and that the flower of these nations ¥! 
not again be sent out on what 1 WY 
garly called **a man of war's er 
an. expedition without design oF dest 
nation. It is indeed but a bad omen” 
future success, that the whole dis 
former expedition lies still involves! 
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mystery; the ministry carefully avoid 
siving 3 full and explicit ac count of the 
a Fn allair ; mot even the recurns of 
tye losses suifered bave as yet beca 
pub ished; and we are left to “judge of 
ae magnitude of these trom the whis- 
pers of in livicuals, and ihe mnagoihed 
reports ef common fume. Yet even 
tn these something may be coilected, 
sufficient to indic ate the pro! vable re- 
wit of the projected equipment, if di- 
ected by the same men, and on tue 
sume principles, oF rather the same want 
of pruciples, which terminated tin the 
julure of the former. forthe eimploy- 
neat of the British force under Sir J. 
Moore, three plans were proposed, one 
by dit Hi. Dalrymple, another by Sir 
|. Moore, and another by the Supreme 
junta. According to the first, the \roops 
were to act i Biscay, anna as it 
were the left wi Ng of a great army op- 
posed to the French at the foot of tine 
Pyrenees, and sup sported in the van by 
garrisons, strong torts, and new native 
sy the second, 
Spain was to be the scene of action, 
and Seville, Grenada, and Cadiz, the 
pncipal pownis@appuz tor our treops, 
“aya it was pr posed to send a 
british force to Catalonia. ‘The British 
ministry create none of these: but 
yosenging Our force 
Leon, whide thes panish forces acted in 
'wO unconnected bodies im different 
parts uuder blake and Castanos, a.lowed 
ie enemy to pursue his usual tactic 
i dele ting each body in detail. 
vivide et Jmpera is the Machiavelian 
mun tor conquest. We have adopt- 
Cd it; but ne altogether; we chovuse 
> former part and leave the latter 
our enemy : we aud they 
conquer, 
GERMANY Is ay gain about to as ume 
the dpprarance it bad in ail the former 
Nats of Lurope, that of being the 
Heat centre of action. A fresh rup- 
CSetween Austria and France is the 


bal for anothe r vreat contine ntal con- 
Usion, = =oLhe secret 


le Vies, 


divide 


a, . causes of this 
ue in the sentiments of the former 
oe € powers, are sull unknown, 
May i yet been dec ared whether 
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‘ an le wield as AQT ssor, or to 
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insurrection, Austria had manifested a 
hostile disposition, or at least pre- 
pared to eucrease and strengtien ber 

means of defence ‘These proceedings 
excited the suspicions of the French 
ruler, and he inimediately took steps 
to counteract any bad effects whica 
might result from jer hostility at a 
time that his power seemed to totter 
by the convulsions in the west. He 
wished to contirm his connections witi 
the kmperor of Russia. ‘lhe meeting 
at Lsturth took place; the result of 
which was such as to remove any ap- 
prehensions which he might have been 
under from Austria. He was now 
empowered to direct ail his ettorts 
against his new enemy. ‘The conse- 

quence was, the immediate dissipation 
of the Spanish armies, the expulstois 
of the kngiish, and the subjugation of 
the western peninsula. Having accom- 
piished this object as far as he thought 
consistent with the employment of his 
forces, be would naturally wish to free 
hiunseif trom any ap prehensions ot hos- 
tility from Austria, and to deprive that 
power of the ineans of retarding his 
designs in any other part to which he 
nay be hereafter obliged to turn his 
arms. dience it) appears that Austria 
is forced into this war for her own pre- 
Sirvation, it is almost impossible that 
she would have willingly lain dormant 
during the lite great struggle, when in 
possession of means to create such a 
powerlul diversion in favour of the 
enemies of Bonaparte, and should now 
voluntarily engage in a singie-handed 
Contest, ugainst a power whom its late 

triunm phs have swelled up toa gigantic 
magnitude, Great as s the versatile 
unbecility of continental councils, 
powertul as is the influence of British 
gold, such a proceeding would argue 
a degree of obstinate stolidity Wex- 
plic able even on those motives. ‘The 
die however is cast; war is already 
declared, and it now only remains ty 
consider woat resources the devoted 
power has to skreen ttself from this 

dreadful scourge, tats besom of detruc- 
ton which has swept so many empiies 
from the face of the earth We nave 
heard but of one. ‘The Archduke—1 

his name, seem to centre all the meus 
of deicuce. Of men, indeed there are 
always sufficient fer slaughter in Gerina- 
by; bul irvulks Wil store are ine sinews 
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of war to be furnished ? an exhaust- 
ed treasury, and unfurnished arsenals; 
a dejected population ; and not a single 
ally : for on Great Britain she can 
sure'y reckon little after the occur- 
rences in Spain. ‘The prospect affords 
but iittle ite to the friends of the 
old orcer ot things, nor can much bet- 
ter be hoped for from the new. Much 
must depend on the part taken by Rus- 
sia. She is such a gainer by the alliance 
with France, that a change in her politi- 
cal relatious is scarcely to be expected. 
Our unfortunate Ally the kmg_ of 
Sweden, after being deprived of all 
the eastern part of his dominions, 1s 
forced to throw, himself into the arms 
o! his inveterate enemy: ‘ts even re- 
ported that a serious insyrection of 
the people has occurred in that country. 
Irritated by the war into which they 
have been forced for causes in which 
the country had so little share, and 
couid derive noth.ng but calamity and 
disgroce, they wish to force their king 
to other measures, and even to reclaim 
those rights of which they had been 
deprived by his predecessor, Other 
accounts describe this rising as of a 
local nature, and say that it has already 
been suppressed, 
kRANCE, however, dogs not confine 
herself to eontinenta operations hier 
movements towards the east have ex- 
cited a considerable degree of alarm 
and agitation in india. Ithas been said 
that atter the peace of ‘Tilsit' a large 
body ot the French army had directed 
its course through tie southern provin- 
ces of Asiatic Russia, with a view of 
luvading our territories in that quarter. 
Of this nothing farther has been heard. 
But it is certain that every means are 
used to establish a friendly mtercourse 
between France and Persia, evidently 
with tie intention of facilitat ng the 
views now a} prenenced ; and a con- 
siderable degree of alarm and agitation 
has exhibited itself in the northern pio- 
vinces of India. While Pngland retams 
the cominand of the sea, tie perma- 
nent conquest of th.t extensive country 
can never be eccomplished by an ile 
sulated force, whose streagth incessantiy 
crumbling away by the nature ot the 
climate, can be reeru:tsd but slowly 
and uncertainiy, by the circuitous 
course necessary to be taken by land. 
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company’s affairs into great confusion, 
and to accumulate on them an increase 
of expenditure, which in addition ty 
the deprivation of the customary taye; 
from those provinces that will be the 
seator war, will be suddenly felt in the 
present exhausted state of their re. 
venue. 

‘L he favourable turn which the polities 
of TURKEY have taken may be some 
check on the ambitious views of the 
French on this side. <A treaty of alli. 
ance has been effected with the new 
government through the agency of Mr 
Adair, whose diplomatic talents seen 
to have been universally admired, in 
etfecting it. We know net what de. 
pendance can be placed on the fluc. 
tuating councils of this distracted em- 
pire, governed as it is by an ignorant 
and lawless soldiery; nor 1s it probable 
that the assistance of the English wi! 
be of much avail, if the Emperor of 
Russia, freed from ‘a war in the north, 
seriously turns his thoughts to its 
dismemberment. In such a case tie 
new tormed alliance will only contribute 
to precipitate its fall by offering an 
excuse to the combined masters of 
the Continent to invade a nation whict 
has deserted them and formed an él- 
liance with their most formidable 
enemy. 

‘Lhe remains of the French fleet als, 
which has so Jong continued in port, 
has at length ventured to shew itselt. 
A squadron of eleven ships of the lie 

vith some frigates eluding the vigiance 
of the British admiral, lately quite 
Brest, with the supposed intention 
raising the blockade of L’Ortent. I heir 
destination however was soon discover 
ed, and they did not effect their escape 
into a place of security without lov, 
Three of their frigates and one lm 
of battle ship were run ashore a 
destroyed, with little loss on ourste 

It has been since discovered that another 
squadron of six sail of the line have 
about the same time sailed from L'0r 
ent in a southerly direction. Hope 

were for some time entertained se 

they had been intercepted by Admit 

Duckworth: these however have - 

disappointed. J heir object yore 
.of great importance, as they | 

a Lritish convoy without even sent 
ing any captures, It is supp ms 
Gestinaiion is tor the Spanish settlene™ 
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of South America, and that they carry 
hither the cé-devant royal family of 
Spain. : nae 
Here are grounds for fresh political 
speculations. if such be the object, 
and that it must be of the first conse- 
quence, the circumstances of the ex- 
sedition leave little room to doubt, 
we cannot but think that another ene- 
my is about to be raised against us, 
under the appearance of our present 
ally. It was the original plan of Bona- 
pate to force the Spanish court into a 
voluntary exile into their trans-Atiantic 
dominions. Such a step would not only 
produce an apparent abdication of that 
monarch, but would afford an ex- 
cuse for placing the crown on a new 
head, and establishing another branch 
of his family in one of the most powertul 
depeadencies of his hew-formed dynasty. 
The separation of the cotonies from the 
mother country, which would be the 
mevitable result of such procedure, 
by weakening each, would facilitate his 
‘designs against both. When once mes- 
ter of old Spain, he was sensible that be 
had the support of two powerful parties 
m the new seat of government; the cne 
what is commonly called the French 
paity, the other those, whose interests 
would lead them to wish for a re-union 
of the disorganised parts under a new 
head, rather than a perpetual banish- 
ment from the land of their nativity, 
under their ancieut sovereign. . 
The proceedings in Madrid previous 
ihe insurrection, prevented this from 
being attended with the same success 
a atiended a similar attempt in Por- 
tigal, and led to the subsequent scene 
of slaughter and misery m which we 
me borne too large a part. ‘The pre- 
ent transportatic e kin. entice 
need, . ingen Bh Be, Ay 
saieites, the private aie Ree i 
9 ate agents and einis. 
“anes of France, cannot fail to ceive 
“pport to the Kreneh party already 
re. under Liniers, and to confirm 
— against the [nelish, 
Cinna ew Bese, a long continued 
bes been "Wg! us and national hatred 
, ~l aggravated to the high- 
a oeee by the late aitempt upon 
. WS Ayres, This, it must be con- 
» ts but con,ecture, resting how- 
: o weill-foun ed prob: : con. wl 
the wel] known char icler eat 
of Bonaparte, 
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whichname will be retained so long, 
and no longer, thao is sutavle to tue 
own self iniere.t. 

The only toveign occurrence relative 
to England, is the taking of the krench 
West india Island of Martinique. Late 
accounts state that the tshind has sur- 
rend: red, with the exc eplion or @ 
single fort, where the breuch have 
collected all their ‘orces, and seem 
determined to make a tinal stand. Of 
its speedy reduction Inttle doubt is 
entertained, 

With respect to internal occurren- 
ces, the great Cause which enga ed, du- 
ring the la-tmonth, the undivided atten- 
tion of tue nation is atiength decided; 
decided in a manner. such every 
triend to his country could have wisved. 
Jt is the calm and digoiied trumpa 
of reason and justice over power, abuse 
and corruption. itis sm. ular to trace 
out the unexpected means by which 
this transaction has been completely 
unravelled. “lo say noth ng of the 
cause from winch it originated, the 
disgraceful connection of a piince of 
the blood with a professed wonton, 
and the still more disgraceful refusal 
to pay the hire of her guiity services, 
theugh even here we may tind some- 
thing to atfect a material part of the 
evidence voluniariy presented to the 
parliament, for perbaps it is not unis 
versully Kouown in this country, that 
in the marriage contract as pt riormed 
according to the rtes of the church 
of England, the man promises tothe 
woman, not mcdeed oa the honour of 
a prince but on the cath ef achristian, 
‘to love her, comblort her, honour 
and keep her insickuess and inheaitn, 
and forsaking all other, keep only 
unto her, so ieong as they both s ad 
live,” setting this aside, let us take «a 
summary survey of the mquiry, 

A private country gentleman un- 
known to, end unsupporied by any 
party, advances 10 charge the kine’s 
son, the commander in chief of all the 
British army, with corruption m tie 
exercise of his official duties, and 
openly states the several cases wich 
have come to bis’ s#oewledse. An 
universal emotion is exctied ; the ser- 
vants of the crown, and the friends 
of the. Duke, eagerly cali for inves- 
tigat’on ; already they exu.tin anticipa- 
ted tr.umph, aud enjoy the prospect of 
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ruin and diserace about to fall on the 
accuser’s head. Lhe mdependeut mem- 
bers are cautious and doubttul. ‘They 
are conscious that inquiry ts necessary, 
yet feartul of success against such odds. 
Mr. Wardle stands almost alone, brow- 
beaten, threatened and derided. He 
is told that his adversary stanus high in 
tue opinion of the people and the 
Army; it is hinted that he is the dupe 
of a conspiracy formed against the 
character of the house of Brunswick ; 
it is almost insinuated that he ts one 
of the party. He is openly told, that 
infany must attach somewhere— The 
longue tuat spoke these words did not 
understand the awful porient it uttered, 
‘Lhe inquiry istnvited, forced on, One 
of the few who realy wish for inves- 
tigation propayses that the witnesses 
should be examined on oath. ‘Chis 
is a demand too reasonable to be re- 
tused—Yet compliance might be dan- 
gerou-—-A noble Jord, too well knowa 
to this weeenet de thinks the emergency 
worihy of his iterterence. Like Belial, 
oe prep ared to perp.ex maturest coun 
sels’’ he rises — 

I should be much for solemn oaths, O 

Peers, 
As not bebind in hate, buf that I find— 


This pur decides the question, and 
the witnesses are to answer on their 
honour, Yet this mode ot Inquiry 
forced on the bouse by the friends 
aid advocates of the accused party, 
for the ministerial ps rty, though judges, 
made no secret of their Tabs, has led 
to discoveries wiich otherwise might 
have still rematned unveiled, had tie 
raid and awful bond ct an oath 
cuccked that freedum of answer and 
desu.tory mode of exam/‘na ion which 
then would have been inadmissible. 
A woman is brought forward; she is 
harassed by every kind of mental 
torture that the it genuily of thorough. 
paced legal tnquisitors,and keen hunt- 
ers after contradictory evidence can in- 
vent. What iat @ CONsequence? does 
she vaval.date her own testimony ? fno; 
but in self defeace, in vindication of 
her own veracity, she reluctantly 
pr: duces papers, pr ved to be oeuue 
me, al rectly CO itradicting the evideice 
otf men higa io othee, and the solemn 
werd of honour of a prince.” The 
withesses tur the accused force them- 


Tate, ngimparins | the we ight ot ti ; 
p-edges w much the superior? 
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selves onthe house. Does their epi, 
dence acquit their friend? Op tig 
contrary one of them is convicted 
of prevarication. ‘To conclude, after a 
debate protracted to a length almost une 
precedented, the house divided on the 
question, ‘ whether in con e quence 
of a system of corruption and undye 
intluence having been carrried on jy 
the army, of which. it is not said 
that the Duke of York had any know. 
ledge, it was prudent to continue hin 
in the command of the army.” ‘he 
numbers for the motion, were }Qy, 
against it, 204, leaving a majority iq 
favour of the Duke, or of the M: 
nisters, for it is indifferent, of 95, 
But it must be observed that. the 
Minority were independent couniry 
gentlemen : : of what the niajority was 
composed, it is neediess to mention, 
Other propositions were then made 
in order to decide on the quantuin 
of royal guilt or innocence, when tie 
Duke cut the Knot waich his friends 
couid not untie, by resigning bis si 
tuation: his resignation was accepted, 
and in this compromise all parties ac 
quiesced, On considering these pro 
ceedings, the detail, of which would 
occupy a book larger than one of 
our voluines, every unprejudiced mini 
must reilect on the excelle ucy of ovr 
Coustitution which brings the mo 
exa.ted offender beiore the bat o 
Justice; and“ on the hands to wile 
that constitution Is entrusied, wiics 
can so” skillfully avert the ann of 
Justice when upl: fted. Within thee 
three years, we have seen three courts 
0} honour held; their efiicacy wel 
not excite a very general wish tor 
their more general es stablisiment, la 
the first was tried military pecusatior, 
and the defendant was acquitted # 
on the honour of a NOBLEMAN: 
the second, military disability, 
the defendant was cleared upon ts 
honour of an OFFICER, in the this, 
military Corruption, and the defence! 
cleared himself Upon ihe honour o@ 
PRINCE. ‘Lhe letier of the infatuate 
Charies, his too credulous Mev 
and piluister, Strafferd, may ' 
posterity the credit due to the wor 
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balance the dignity of the character in 
the former. ; 
The political relations of America 
with Britain have been hitherto un- 
noticed because they principal:y af- 
ict this country. “Lhe kimbargo may 
inpoverish Engiand, but it must starve 
ireland. Our hopes were highly rais- 
ed afew days ago, from a commu- 
nication said to be officially delivered 
by Mr. Foster to the Gentlemen of 
the Linen trade of ireland, that the 
kmbargo was removed, thus holding 
out a flattering prospect of a sufli- 
ciency of flax for the employment of 
our Northern population, for the next 
sear. What tuen was our disappoint- 
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ment to find that this was but the 
first half of a fact, whose occurrence 
“was long since expected, but whose 
operation could have litle effect on 
our present difficulties, that the Em. 
bargo was removed to make room 
for the non-intercourse act, which e- 
gualiy with the former, pievents 
our communication with America, 
during the operation of the Orders in 
Council, but leaves the trade of their 
country open to neutrals. ‘The cause 
of such a mutilated report we know 
not at present, and must suspend our 
curiosity, till next mountl’s changes 
can explain it. 
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PFTITION FROM BANBRIDGE, &c. 
“TPSHE following petition deserves a 
| place inthe pages of the Belfast 
Magazine, as it will shew that public 
sprit, though extinct among some classes 
f the community, still prevails among 
others, who venture to come forward 
ty state their grievances to the legis- 
lature in manly terms. The direct 
object of the petition is happily ob- 
‘aned by the defeat of the plan of 
‘lowing distiilation from grain in Lreland. 
Kut the other subject, the want of the 
faxseed, to which they incidentally, 
hough spiritediy alluded, still remains 
to threaten With approaching ca- 
wihity, 
“To the Honorable the house of Coim- 
. Mons of the United Kingdom of Great 


stan and lreland in Parliament as- 
simbled, 


us 


The hamble petition of the principal 
madfants of the town of Banbridge 
‘nd the neighbouring parishes of Sea- 
patrick, ‘Tuilylish, Donougheloney, Agh- 
“erg, and Marharally, in the County 
t Down, 

Sheweth. 
That 


your petitioners 


k have heard 
"th unfeigned concern of 


the inten- 
“expressed by his Majesty’s ministers 
' Ung a Clause in «the coru” dis- 
i Y bil, now before your bonorable 
‘“ - re speb ty the existing prokibition 
* © “stilation trom grain in Ireland, 
aidene hl they conceive, that the 
be hiv ed clanse, if enacted, must 

ey injurious im its effects, 














to 








the interests of this part of the united 
Kingdom. 

Your petitioners beg leave to state 
that the produce of the lost grain crop 
in Ireland, bas been by no means so 
abundant, as has been represented, that 
the prices of provisions are bigher now, 
than they were when the prohibition 
took place, nay, higher than it is re- 
collected, they have ever been, at this 
season of the year in Treland, with 
the single exception of the distressfnl 
spring of 180. That these prices bave 
ately encreased «from the supposed 
probability, that the prohibition may 
be discontinued, and moreover that the 
great article of food im Ireland, potatoes, 


are now selling in the markets far 
bevond the average rate of common 
years. 


Considering, too, that all the articles 
of prime necessity, in our manufactures 
and trades, are dear and scarce, above 
all, that the supply of fice for the en- 
suing year is such as to excite the strong- 
est apprehension, that a totat stugnation 
may tuke place in our staple manufacture, 
by which hundreds of ihonsunds of our po- 
pulation are enabled to procure therr daily 
focd, which they can with difficulty 
obtain for their famihes, at the present 
rates of the markets, your petitioners 
are induced most earvestly to implore 
that your honorable house may pause, 
und weighing tbe calamitous = results 
likely to arise from its enactment, 
prevent the iutroduction of the clause, 
removing the prohibition of the dis- 
tuilation from grain in lelaud, into the 
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aforesaid bi If the existing laws 
wvaiost ifleit distillation have been 
bitherto found insufficient to « heck that 
banetaléwil, your petitioners have every 
confidence, that tn the wisdom of par- 
liameut, theadtis Cat be devis d of ef- 
thectuatly crushing a practice, which 
surcly ought not to be beyond the con- 
trol ofa powerful, vigilant and euergetic 
goverument.” 

Ou Wednesday last, a ploughing match 
was decided in a field of Mr. Samuel 
Moorhead’s, at Pallyoahineh, for a wa- 
ger on Who should make the best plough 
ing. ‘The parties were, Mr Johu Grabain, 
Mr. John M‘Cleliand, Mr. Samuel Moor- 
head, and Mr. Richard M‘Clelland, all 
resp clable tarmers of that nerehbourheod. 
Pach appeare don the ground with their 
horses, plough, and taeklings, ino excel- 
lent orders and tn two hours time plough. 
ed half a rood of lea land that had been 
previoushs laid off foreach of them, in so 
nasterly ammanner as to give cutive satise 
fection to a large eoncourse of neigh. 
boeurindg farmers, who had assembled to 
witness the laudable coutest, 

The prize was adjudged to Mr. John 
Graham, for the supertur neatness of his 
furrows ; and the other candidates had al- 
so the ment of doing theirs so well, as 
to make it d.fficult tor judges to deter- 
Wiine. 

As suchtrials of skill would be an ex- 
eellent mode of dissemtuating the know- 
Jedce ac qu red by proficieuts in this ime- 
portant branch; it would be highly useful 
to this great agricultural country, should 
th: vy become nore frequent, 

On Monday three women, of the names 
of Coonimghau, Charters, and Farrel, 
went ito a shopin [ligh-street, soliciting 
movey to bury Canmozhaw’s sister, who 
they said had died tu the afternoon, A 
gentleman who belongs to the Strangers’ 
Friend Society, being then in the shop, 
insisted to go with them to where the 
corpse lay, and which they said was in 
the Plantation. When uvear that place, 
however, they confessed they had tnerely 
made up the story to raise some uioney, 
aud refused to gotarther with him. > Such 
npostors deserve exemplary punish- 
Mae’ 

Lwrrtio.... Married....Mr J. Brown, of 
Baliveari, to Miss Hughbesof Jordanstown, 
True Rev. C. H. Crookshauk, to Mis Hai- 
ries Jones, of Mouevgtass. Mr, bP. Lepe 
per, to Miss Brvson, both of Belfast. Mr, 
J. Gordon, of Belfast, to Miss Holmes, 


dauzhtcr ofthe Rev. W. Holmes, of Ishand: 


Macee. 
Jied.... At Belfast, Mr. W. Gordon. 


Aged 16, Mr. J. Kelov. Suddenly in the 
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23d, vear of her age, Miss M. Donaldson, 
Phe Rev, S. Patron, late Minister of the 
digsentipg congregation of Moneyrea, ln 
Belfast, on the 7th alt. F. M‘ Evoy, pr nter, 

ARMAGH... Married... Mr. J. Campbeii, 
of Keady, to Miss Shields, of Carycleay, 

Tyronr.... Married....A. Austin, esq, of 
Miltown,to Miss t. Pemberton of Dublin, 

Donrcatr... Married... FE. Harrison,eso, 
of Buncrana, to Miss 1. Darby. ; 

Dred.... At Dundrum, Miss E, Blackwell, 
of Belfast. 

LEINSTER. 

The following mnelancholy accident oe. 
curred a few days since in the vicinity of 
Camolin, in the county of Wexford .- 
Edward Flinn, stueco-iman, baving lett 
his lodgings early on Wednesday mor. 
ig, in order to finish some work for a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, — was 
found apparently dead on the side of the 
road about 11 o’clock same day. The 
body was buried the following evening. — 
The circumstances of sudden death, and 
hasty interment, having a suspicious ap- 
pearance, a magistrate ordered the corp 
to be taken up; when it was found be bad 
turned in the cothn and bled profusely 
out of the mouth and nose. From the 
above circumstances it appears the mas 
had been buried alive. 

Meartn.... Marrved....R. M‘Guire, es, 
of New Grange, to Miss R. Chester of 
Diogheda. 

Dusrin..... Married ...In Eccles-street, 
Mr. J. Jackson, to Miss Sarah M‘Creigii, 
W alkeushaw’s-grove, Co. Armagh, 

Died.... Edward Lysaght, esq, barrister 
at law; a gentleman well knowo for bis 
convivial talents and literary aequite- 
ments: a short time before his death be 
Was appointed one of the Justices of Po 
lice for the city of Dublin, witha salary 
of 5004 per annum. He did not bold 
this situation long enough to ensare * 
provision for his widow and family; # 
subscription has however been generously 
opened by the gentlemen of the law, aul 
upwards of 10004 has been already re 
ceived for this benevolent purpose Mr. 
Thomas M‘Donnell, proprietor of the 
Hibernian Journal. On Saturday pig) 
last, at his residence at Hampton, 18 the 
County of Davlin, Alexander Hamiltes, 
esq. aged 44, eldest son of the late How. 
Baron Hamilton. By his decease the ol: 
tice of High Sheriff of the County of Dub- 
lin has become vacant. Alas! how 
ce tain is this life! It is scarcely @ masts 
since Mr. Hamilton was sworn mite 9 
oifice of sheruf, in the prime of life? : 
death was occasioned by 4 fever, take 
immediately afterwards, which 3s 
an effect ou bis nerves and frame 
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precipitate bim into an early grave. This 
geitleman Was eminently useful by fol- 
jowing the example of his ever-to-be-la- 
mented father, by promoting the internal 
trade and commerce of his country. rhe 
town of Balbriggan, which was founded 
by the late Baron Hamilton, furnishes, 
in its prosperity, an amwnple proof of the 
beneficial results of industry, the seeds 
of which were originally sown by him in 
the ¢stablishment of the cotton manufac- 
tare, and have since spread themselves 
tothe amelioration and happiness of thou- 
sands. This branch of trade certainly 
wade more rapid advances in this coun- 
try under the protection and influence 
of the late Baron Hamilton, than any 
other individual before or since his time, 
Mr. Hamilton inherited many other of 
the good dispositions and amiable qua- 
lities of his father. As a representative 
in the House of Commons, in which he 
sit from the age of 22, until the dis- 
slation of the lrish Parliament, he was 
of unshaken integrity, and on the last 
great question which agitated that House, 
his patriotisin shone conspicuous, for dif- 
ferug i sentiments upon that occasion 
with his Noble patron, he resigned the 
representation of Belfast, and with it his 
lucrative place of Cursitor of the Court 
of Chancery. MUNSTER, 

A most atrocious and inhuman murder 
was committed on Monday night the 13th 
wit, on the Dublin road, about one mile 
irom Kilworth, at a place named Barn- 
vaher, by a manof the name of James 
Hickey, farmer, who had married a young 
voman about a year ago, the daughter of 
ai honest, industrious man, On the above 
monday Hickey left nis work to go drink 
Pe gee near him, kept by one 

an, Hedid not return home until a 
_— hour at night, and when he did, he de- 
Fp agnor wife toget up, and 

Sreottorant lb, get him his supper. 
Matias. er, tec in the house, 
sie ef wee = ut she dreading the 
ait be — site! who had repeatedly 
reathpabarsd + Up to let him in, and was 
the hed a nee when the villain 
Midis = nh ange coat, and desired 

(With him in a a rr that she may 

tluctantly complied. ’ = “— yy wns 
0a field, on rete “i 1 be i a 
eta ~ Sie ws etence of looking for the 
the observed hee woman thought 

- apprehensios oo nad andexpressed 
to be fright sgh ut he desired her not 
the villainhad at het th a weit dee 
et! He oaths ry time missed fire at 
atch of the coat Bt ae a A gel 
ditance watil thes’ and proceeded some 

ey came to a deep pool 


Of Water th ‘ . 
=e e vill i > 4 - % 
tir, ain pointed to jit, saying 
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it was there he lost it, and dreadful to re- 
late, as the poor woman stooped to look 
for the coat, he fired a shot at her, and 
lodged fourteen or fifteen slugs in her arm 
and side ; the wretched woman languished 
until the following Thursday, and then ex- 
pired, and to add to the enormity of this 
unnatural murder, the unfortunate woman 
Was six months pregnant. A Coroner’s in- 
quest was held on the body, by Richard 
Foot, esq. and a verdict was found of wil- 
ful murder against James Hickey. The 
inhuman monster has absconded. 

Tipprerary.....Married.... Lord Viscount 
Bernard, son to the Karl of Bandon, to 
Miss Broddrick, daughter to the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. 

CONNAUGHT, 

A few days ago, Mr. Allen, of Moneyvey, 
county of Galway, walked into the park 
of Mr. Fiench about some business with 
some of the labourers, The gate keeper, 
one Holmes, desired him notto go that 
way; Mr. Allen said he would, and so 
walked off. Holmes said he would shoot 
hin if he did not turn back, and then 
ran for his gun in a great fury, with which 
he followed Mr. Allen, but before he got 
within shot of him, he was struck dead 
himself, and buried a day or two after ! 

BRITISH, 

At twelve o’clock on Friday night, a 
most tremendous fire broke out in the 
south-west angle of the great quadrangle of 
Christ-Church College,Oxford, whichina 
short time consumed the whole of Professor 
White’s apartments, and some adjacent 
rooms. The fire originated in the rooms of 
one of the members who was then absent. 
Dr. White was in such a paralytic state 
that he was obliged to be carried out of the 
house ; he has lost all his valuable library 
and original manuscripts. The great hall 
was with difficulty saved, The flames raz- 
ed with suchvehemence till six o’clock the 
next morning, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty the engines could prevent it from 
spreading. The great reservoir, in the 
middie of the quadrangle, was soon emp-~ 
tied, and it was some time before a supply 
of water could be procured. The Oxford 
volunteers also attended to protect the 
property. The amount of the property 
consumed is not yet ascertained: one 
gentleman lost furniture to the amount of 
5004 No particular accident has hap- 
pened, if we except one gentleman, who 
dislocated his knee ip attempting to force 
a door open. The ruins were in swoke all 
Saturday, and in the night some flames 
were again discovered, but the men oa 
guard svon quenched them with one of the 
engines, 

A monstrous sea snake similar to the 
one lately cast ashore in Orkney,bas just 
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been stranded on the coast of England, 
and persons properly qualified have been 
sent from London to examine and pre- 
serve this wonderful creature. 

Died.... The Yarl of Orford: he is suc- 
ceeded by his son Lord Walpole, now Earl 
of Orford. In London, General Mor- 
daunt, aged 79. The Rigbt Hon. the 
Powager Lady Ashburton. Mr. Richard 
Sterling, Nursery-man, after a long and 
painful illness, occasioned by smoking a 
pipe, which caused a cancer in his lip, by 
not waxing the end before he put it into 
his mouth. 

JERSEY. 

St, nrurer, February 27 :—** Two sea- 
men, J. Hubertand J. Bertant, natives of 
the island of Jersey, lately effected their 
escape frown the horrors of a French pri- 
son. They had been confined, with seve- 
rat of theircountrymen, for many months 
at Valenciennes. ‘Uhey eluded the vig- 
Hance of their guards, with two of their 
companions, who, from their tmprudence 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, were ap- 
prehended, and sent back to their former 
habitation, Our two adverturers were 
near six weeks fm travelling through 
the counfry between Valenciennes amd 
Coneale Bay. ‘The greatest part of the 
journey was performed - in the night- 
time, and in most inclemént weather. 
ffaving gained the coast, they, after 
a long ant! cautioas search, discovered 
a small boat, anchored about a mile 
from the shore—they waited till the tide 
had partly ebbed, when, fearful of being 
detected, if they waited till it was low- 
water, one of them swam off to the 
boat, which was without oats or sails; 
he conseqrently returned to his ship-mate 
disheartened and despairing; fortunately 


they soon afterwards fornd the oars, 
which had been carried by the carefy 
fisherman close to his hut, and, though 
nearly exhausted with famine and fy. 
tigue, they arrived in St. Catherine's Bay 
the evening of the second day after they 
embarked, having beeu three days and 
nights without any kind of sustenance, 
Their limbs were much swollen, and in 
some places ulcerated, in consequence 
of the hardships they had undergone 
They report that, understanding and 
speaking the language of the country, they 
in some places, when obliged to beg for 
food, represented themselves as conscripts 
who had deserted, and frequently were o- 
bliged to confess their real situation— 
They assert that they were uniformly re- 
lieved to the full extent of the means of 
the charitable peasants to whom they ap- 
plied, were often permitted to secret 
themselves in their cottages in the day- 
time, and were directed by their generous 
entertainers, in the safest routes, and 
where they might successfally apply for 
assistance. The lower orders in France 
are represented as being im the most 
wretched and oppressed condition, and 
unanimously averse toa cortinuation of 
the war; and itis certaim that however 
much Bonaparte may be idolized by the 
army, he is detested by the people. Whea 
an Englisb prisoner of war isdetected i: at- 
témpting to evade the miseries of a French 
prison, he is confimed, sometimes for three 
or six nonths, at the pleasure of his gaol- 
er, ina dark and damp dungeon, without 
bedding of any description, and his exis 
tence barely prolonged by a scanty allow- 
aneé of bad black bread and water, not 
ishe permitted to have communication 
With any one but his keepers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From February 20, tii March 20, 1809. ’ 
Sixcr last Report the weather has been extremely favourable for the business 0 
the tarm, and much work has been done by the plough, and in some districts 4 co 


siderable progress made in sowing oats, 


The wheat crops continue to look well, and a considerable degree of vegetation ap- 
pears on the crass grounds, which if not checked by frosts, seem to promis? 
eatly supply of grass for the stock of young cattle. 

The prices of grain and oatmeal bave fallen a good deal since last Report. Pet 
toes are plenty and cheaper im the markets, thé fears of scarcity have now subsided, 
and we trust it will be found that the crops of last year were not so defective 5 


apprehended, 





: COMMERCIAE REPORT. 
1 HERE is Canse to congratulate the Public, that the fears of fhe distillation beis: 
permitted from gvain in Ireland, as expressed in the last Month’s Report, have net 


been reahzed. his jod, for such there is good reason to believe it was, has 


bee” 


rendered abortive. The voice of the People against this measure has been well | 
publicly expressed. The reader is referred to page 231, for a petition on this ‘ 


from the inhabitants of Banbridge aid the adjoining parishes, in which the * 
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effects of permitting distillation trom grain, are detailed in manly terms, while they 
glide with great propriety to the distressing prospect of the want of Flaxseed, 
Mp looking back at the transactions which took place ut the meeting of Linen- 
drapers at Armagh, a coimpacison of the two dissimilar modes adopted in the ty v 
cases, forcibly demands our attention. in the meetings respecting the distilleries, 
the mode of petitioning the legislature was adapted, and the measure of the wan 
whom the majority of the niceting at Armagh addressed, and whom they at- 
tempted to constitute the guardian and _ tutelary genius of the Linén trade, was 
defeated. Asmight have been expected, no substantial relief in the latter case 
was experienced ; but the cause of the grievance, the Orders in Council, remain 
in full foree, without any attempts on bis part to have them removed. His palli- 
ative measures shall be discussed presently. Good etfects however have resulted 
from the meeting at Armagh, The danger to which we are fast approaching, was 
pointed out to the Public in the report of the proceedings of that mecting, the 
accuracy of which has remained uncontradicted and unquestioned, at least as far as 
appears to the Public. By the exertions of the minority of Linen-drapers’ the 
case has been brought betore the two Houses of Parlizment, and our sufféting 
state alluded to, almost in the very words of * The Considerations.” Success 
did not attend, bat it is still consolatory that our case did not pass unstated 
during the debates on the Orders in Council, It is impossible to admit the 
validity of the plea, that it was dangerous to expose our situation,* and’ the 
inconveniences we were likely to sustain from the want of Flaxseed, to the 
powers with whom these nations are at war, or to the Americans, lest the 
jatter should rise iu their demands. All these dangers have been since announced in 
the official letters to, and from John Foster, and no greater risque attended in letting 
the truth be known three months ago, than at tne present time, But the danger 
then appeared remote: and though the nature of man is properly defined to be 
that ot a being who ‘* looks before and after,” yet distant dangers often pass 
unheeded ; until pressed by immediate danger, we admit our former culpable 
inattention in not taking timely precautions, 

It is extremely doubtful whether the bounty of five shillings per bushel on 
the first 50,000 bushels of foreign Flaxseed imported from Great Britain into 
Ireland, between the 8th of the present monthand the 8th of the next month, 
will tend materially to increase our supply of this much-needed article; at 
least it is allowable to doubt the propriety of that part of the act, which 
takes the responsibility off the seller, on giving a certificate ;' and causes a 
consequent danger of bad seed being more readily imposed on the 
Public. In the present scarcity it is of the highest importance that the seed 
men should be of the very best quality, as a defective crop in the small quantity 
likely to be sown would he highly distressing. The answer of the Chancellor 
of the Irish Exchequer to the address, attempts to turn attention from the 
present distress, to a distant future prospect of relief, ia raising hereafter ovr 
own Flaxseed, The old proverb “ live borse and get grass in summer,”’ affords 
slender consolation in the pinching season of winter, or during the cold blasts 
of spring. Yet, to promote this measure, the sum of £20,000 has been voted by 
the House of Commons, to be put under the direction of the Linen Board. 
Probably few will be willing to risk any part of the ensuing small crop of 
Flax on an experiment, which must as yet be considered as hazardous, and 
‘ucerta:in; notwithstanding strong hopes may be entertained, that in common 
Years it may succeed. ‘Fhe distribution” of this public money will however in- 
‘rease the patrouage of the Linen Board, and of its efficient directar. 

‘. It is not consistent with the plan of this Report to enter further into, Par- 
‘amentary proceedings, than as far as relates to trade. The notice therefore 
of the debate in the House of Commons, on the address torelax in the system of 
‘he Orders in Council, must be brief, Samuel Whitbread, in a luminous speech, 
pointed out the pernicious consequences of this measure ip strong terms; and thus 
alludes to its cousequences on the state of the Linen and Cotton manufactures : 
‘ “ If you wish to ascertain the extent of the injary inflicted on this country by these 
ders, I call upon you to reflect upon the condition of the extensive town of Man- 
chester, where out of forty-nine’ thousand persons employed before the issuing of 
those Orders, a great proportion are thrown out of bread; where of the 
“merous cotton-mills which were formerly employed, thirty-two are now idle, and 
"¥ only at work, Cast your eyes to Ireland, and behold the state! uf its Linen 
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manufacture for the want of Flaxseed. Whence can it be supplied? Nog fron 
America or fromthe Baitic. And as to the probability of an advantageous Intercourse 
with the Brazils, |] am not so sanguine as to expect in the course, not alone of my life 
but of many persons inthis House younger than myself. But suppose that such od. 
vavtage should arrive much sooner than [ am induced to believe, What, I ask ‘ 
to be done for the supply of the passing vear, or that whieh succeeds? But then ue 
shall be told of what has been done by the embargo-breakers. What have the 
brought to this countrv? Some cotton wool. But have they brought FlaxseeqZ 
Have they brought turpentine—and many otber articles of essential importance to 
the trade and manufactures of Great Britain? I can see little ground of consi). 
tion in this system of embargo-breaking.” 

Henry Grattan, in glowing and energetic language, alluded to the impolicy of 
alienating America from these countries, and mentioned the distressing situation 
Ireland with regard to Flaxseed. 

It is almost needless to add, that the motion for a change in the system of com. 
mercial warfare was negatived by a considerable majority. 

The present state of publie opinion in America receives elucidation from the 
fact, that the election of the President and Vice-president was carvied by q 
majority of more than two to one in favour of the men who are supposed to 
be friendly tothe measures of Jefferson’s administration. This circumstance implies 
a strong sanction of popular feeling in their favour. The complaints from the 
News-papers published in some of their sea ports would lead us to suppose, if 
we gave credit to them, that the general sentiment was adverse to the embargo, 
and non-intercourse acts. But the cause of this mistake is well explained wp 
the subjoined paragraph extracted from the Morning Chroniele; 

‘‘ From the connection of this country, almost exclusively, with the commercial 
townsof America, there has been much mistatement as to the effect of the Embargo 
on the general interest of the United States. Great detriment has undoubtedly been 
occasioned to the proprietors of shipping, and to the dealers in produce, but those 
concerned in the infant manufactures of that country have largely benefited by the 
measure. We know that some of the articles, supplied hitherto by the labow 
and ingenuity of the artizans and mechanics of Birmingham, are now manufac 
tured at Philadelphia, at the price at which they were before imported; and in the 
veighbourhood of that city one thousand additional houses have been lately built, on 
account of the flourishing condition of the inhabitants, from the extent of the 
mitertoy trade.’ 

A private letter from New York, dated the 6th ult. and received by the last Pace 
ket, the Princess Amelia, confirms the preceding account, by shewing, that not- 
withstanding the distress in some maritime towns, in which the population is chiefly 
supported by foreign trade, the current of popular feeling is adverse to the British 
Orders. ‘* We feel pretty severely on our trade the effects of our pending disputes 
with the wrangling European powers, and of our embargo in consequence for more than 
twelve months past, and now a severe winter is productive of much hardship to poor 
people here, We expect our embargo soon to be removed, but if there is not a pre- 
vious agreement with England, it is much to be feared a war will be the consequence, 
which in my opinion, though not in that of many others, will make things still 
worse. Our political state you will have from our papers; but we have bere parties 
as well as you, and unless you get the papers of both sides you will be misled— 
‘he republican party, or those disposed to resist foreign aggression, are much the 
stroagest.”’ 

The sufferings of our transatlantic brethren afford however no compensation for 
our sufferings. In some cases, like ourselves, some may gain by the war, while the 
many lose. War, commercial war, not less than other warfare, produces Inn 


« 


merable mutual injuries, and when the account of sufferings is fairly balanced, | 


leaves no reason for either side to rejoice. 
‘< Ah! why will kings forget that they are men, 
‘* And men that they are brethren '” 
The price of Flaxseed is not yet fixed—Some American seed was lately sold in 
Dublin at 184 guineas per hhd, Before this seed comes into the hands of t 
sower its price must necessarily be considerably increased. Fifteen guineas per barre’ 
are asked for some Riga seed in Belfast. What a melancholy a 
Nature supplies us liberally: but the people must pay dearly for the blunders 
of Statesmen, Such are the effects of Orders in Council! 
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Exchange during this month in Belfast has mostly rated from 5 to 54 per cent 
for guineas, and from 7 to 74 for Bank notes, Latterly ou the Change of Belfast. 
the mode of having a rate vf exchange also for Bank notes, has begun to prevail 
The discount on notes 1s at 14 toljper cent. Bank notes now form in Beifast 
the general mediam in which the bills are made payable; consequently the de- 
mand for guineas is lessening, and the value of them decreasing. It remains 
yet to trace the effects of an increased supply of paper when the two additional 
Banks shall commence business. 

The lrish administration have been asecond time left in a minority in the Im- 
perial Parliament, and the additional duty on malt neeatiyed. 

Further discussion has taken place in the House of Cominons on the bonnty to 
be granted on raising Irish flax-seed. Both sides generally agree in the propriety 
of making the experiment, but not without strong censure, from some of the speak- 
ers on the effects of the Orders in Council. One member (Horner) denominated 
them, One of those absurd systems of barbarous warfare, which went as far as 
possible to drive us back to the barbarism and impolicy, which marked the days 
of the Stuarts.’ Sir John Newport gave his sanction to the measure, as ho- 
ping it might secure Ireland from being hereafter dependent on othe) untries 
for the staple of her principal manufacture ; but expressed a wish that care would 
be taken, how the sum granted was expended, 

Since the foregoing Report has been drawn up, it appears that the Embarge 
law in America, has received some alterations, But it is by no means certain 
how far this alteration may open the American ports so as to give us teason 
to hope that flax-seed can be received in time for this Spring’s sowing. If 
the non-intercourse act remains in force, the commercial communication between 
the two countries, must be carried On in a circuitous manner. The proceedings 
of Congress are yet involved in obscurity, which probably may sot be cleared 
up, till after this Report goes to the press: but let the business terminate as it 
may, the impolicy of the Orders in Council still remains undiminished, it betng 
a struggle between the two countries, which from its necessities would first be 
compgiled to yield. Nor can any justification be derived from any repeal of the 
Embargo, the act of a foreign government, for the conduct of the majority at 
‘rmagh, who as far as their influence went, were coutented to stake the essea- 
valiuterests of their country, on the cast of'so precarious a chance. 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


List of Diseases occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
February 20, tld March 20, 


Sarometer...,. highest - ---30 4C Thermometer,....highest - - - - - «= 47 10 
mean --..- 30 O lowest - - = « « - 32 30 
lowest - - . - 29 10 mean -« - - =< © » = 43 OO 


Typhus, - - - - - - « 7 Common contagious fever. 
Pneumonia, - + = = « 1 Pleurisy. 

Sphacelus, - - + =. 1 Mortification. 

Upthalmia - - - - ~ . 4 Inflammation of the eyes. 
Eryspelas, - - «+... 1 Rose. 

Cynanche trachealis, ~ - 1 Croup. 

Nephritis, - 1 Inflammation of the liver. 
Rheumatismus acutus, - 2 Acute rheumatism. 


Arthrodynia, - = - « . 1 Chronic rheumatism. 
Apia, °- 2 ee ~~. j Thrush. 

Phihysis Pulmonalis, - 1 Consumption, 
MN he» @ eo - 2 Asthma. 

Nydrothorax, - + -.- 1] Dropsy of the Chest. 
Duspepsia, ----.-. 2 Indigestion. 

Asthenin, ~ ~~... & Nervous Debility. 


Homoptysis, or 


atarrhy - 1 Spitting of blood. 
‘Sy = = = - . 2 Common cold, 
“scot S ated img fl Looseness, 
™ WG, = eee-- 3 Evil. 
5 “* + = «+ -- 3 Ringworm, or (etter, 
MOTTROU, wm acee 2 


2 Piles. 
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Fatuilas post ebrietatem, 1 Idiocy after excessive drunkenness. 
Gonorrhea, 
Syphilis, - 
Morb: infantiles,- - - 22 Febrile and bowel complaints of children, 

The unexampled mildness and serenity of the present month, although gladdenins 
all nature, and inviting the inhabitants of the vegetable kingdom to burst perhaps 
prematurely from their Hibernacula, has produced little change on the quantity or 
quality of the diseases common to this country, If the number of cases of fever jg 
not increased, it is not lessened. Drunkenness, at all times destructive of the ener. 
gies of man, has in the present list given a melancholy instance of its power, where. 
by a rational and intelligent being, has by its agency alone, been reduced to a stat, 
of complete idiocy. A medical friend lately showed the Reporter a drupe, or seea 
of the hawthorn, or Mespilus oryacantha of Linné which a lady had picked out of the 
cavity of her ear, after being lodged there for upwards of twenty years: she had 
thrust it in when a very young girl by accident, and it soon produced considerabl. 
deafness ; sometime ago upon applying to a surgeon, he laughed at the idea of jt 
being there, for he observed it must have rotted long since, Its organization, and 
hardness when cut into, were not in the least impaired, and the only changes that jt 
had undergone were in its colour, which was black, and that the kernel when applied 
to a hot iron, gave anodour resembling animal substances. The lady hears mach 
better, since its extraction, It would be very gratifying if any of your Correspon- 
dents, who are conversant in vegetable physiology, would favour the public with 
the reason why the vegetable principle was not developed uuder the apparently 
favourable circumstances of warmth and moisture. 


- 


NATURALISI’S REPORT. 
From February 20, till March 30, 
*T was but late, the mourning year 
Felt the force of Winter drear, 
When from forth bis chill abode, 
Clad in double night he rode ; 
Scattering with his blighting breath, 
Hail and terror, storms and death. 
Now let spring her form uniold, 
Rob’d in green and gemm’d with gold. 
Lo! she comes, by Zephyrs led 
(Blooms unnumber’d round her head) 
Over vallev, hill, and grove, 
Breathing life and health and love. 
WESTAL’S DAY IN SPRING, 
To mortal man it is not given to lift the veil which conceals the mysteries of nat 
and even after the most careful investigation he beholds but in part only, that economy 
which governs the whole. Our winter birds of passage begin now toleave us, tl 
visit the Northern Regions, and amidst the wilds of Lapland, Nova Zembla, and the 
innumberable Isles within the Arctic Circle, to enjoy that peace and security denied! 
them in the more populous countries of the south. But by what peculiar sensatio’s 
they are enabled to hold their unerring course through the pathless atr, amidst dark- 
ness and storms, the human mind has not been able to conce:.¢, and man is Jed to jovs 
with humility, ‘* fram Nature up to Nature’s God.” | 
February 23d, Yew tree (Taxus baccata) and common yellow Crocus (Crocus 
Mesiacus Bot. Mag.) flowering. The last did not begin flowering in i808, until the 
29th of February. 
24, Alder (Betula Alnus) in flower. ) 
25, Great Blue Titmouse (Parus major) singing. White and purple-striped Crocus 
(Crocus vernus variety) coming into flower. 
26, Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon) flowering. Frogs croaking. 4 
27, Blue Hounds-tongue (Cynegiossum Omphalodes) flowering. Golden crown 
Wren (Motacilla Regulus) and Woodlark singing. 
28, Yellow Hammer (Emberiza Citrinella) singing. 
March 1, Cloth of Gold Crocus (Crocus sulphureus) and Spurge Laure 
Laurevla) flowering. 
Black bird (Turdus Merula) singing. Rees beginning to fly about. ell 
4, Purple Dead Nettle (Lamium Parpureum et amplexicaule) and Field Speer" 
(Veronica agrestis cwrulea et alba) flowering. Fieldfares (Turdus pilaris) recur 


f - - - - 9 Venercal disease. 
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§, Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens Canis) and oriental Borage (Borago Ori-+ 
entalis) flowering. The Erythronium Was in flower at the same date last year, 

6, Sweet scented Violet (Viola odorata) flowering, 

8, Lesser Daffodil (Narcissus minor) flowering. 

9, Dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum) and Pilewort (Ranunculus Ficaria) flowering. 

0, Humble Bee (Apts terrestris) and Nettle Butterfly (Papilio urtica) flying 
about during the day, and the Dor (Scarabeus Stercorarins) in the evening. 

Made the second sowing of Peas. 

Il, Barren Strawberry (Fragaria sterilis) flowering, Made the first setting of Beans. 

15, Double Daffodil (Narcissus Pseudo Narcissus) flowering. 

16, Primrose (Primula araulis) flowering, 

17, Bulbous Faumitory (Fumaria bulbosa) and Yellow Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho. 
gallum luteum) flowering. 

19, Larch (Pinus Larix) showing their fertile flowers. 

20, Field-fares yet here, the Woodcock, Widgeon, and various species of Ducks 
which frequent our waters during winter are disappearing. 

Ea fl 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From 20 February, tal March 20, 

The present period has been as remarkable for a series of fine weather, as the winter 
was for severity: the invalid who had languished through the dreary months of winter, 
findsa ray of hope cheer his drooping spirits, while induced to walk abroad and enjoy in 
the month of March all the mildness of the long wished for April, And the husband- 
man rejoices in the fine season, which enables him, with so much ease, to commit to the 
earth the various seeds, 

February 21, 22, 23, . . . . Cool dark days. 
Qh, 2.2 ee « « + . Some rain during the night. 
Q5,. e+... +. « Showers during the night. Mild, pleasant day. 
26,. . 6+... » Pleasant dark day. 
27,28,..... . « Brilliant days, 
March, Ist, . ...+.. . Pleasant, 
5. Fi 00% os & 6 6 ee 
4,5,6, ...... Brilliant days. 
7,8,9. ...e.. Gentle Showers. 
10,11,..... . . Misty mornings, fine bright days, 
eee 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18,19,20,.. . Dark, dry days. 

The Barometer has seldom been known stationary for such a length of time, for 
stationary it may almost be called, When the total variation for a month was no more 
than from 30.2 till 30.4. 

The variations of the Thermometer, although greater than the Barometer, have 
‘ven less than usual for the season, {t was on the 6th of March only so low as 30, on 
‘he first as high as 46, the rest of the time it was mostly about 44. or 45. 

The wind has been Northerly 11; Southerly 10; Westerly 4 times, and Easterly 
see; of the intermediate points, the South West was the most prevalent, 








'! 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR APRIL 1809, 
_ On the first, the Moon rises at 46 min. past 8 aft. being alittle later than Spi¢a 

. the Virgin, from which it is distant about 7°; as she mounts the heavens, Mars 
ree Spica to the West, and the Scorpion with Saturn in the east, just risen, make 
- line from the meridian to the south east by south very conspicuous, At 9 she 
* 9S" 42’ from Antares, and 61°24 from Regulus; she passes the meridian the next 
worning at 35 min, past 1, and sets same morning at 55 min. past 5, 

Fifth, The Moon rises at 30 min. past 0, morning, being a little later than the ris- 
— Antares; about 3 when the Scorpion and Saturn are on the. meridian, the 
= on oné side, and the stars of the Balance, with Mars, and Spica on the 
news. decorate highly the southern part of the heavens, The Moon passes the 

“Miah at 32 mia, past 4, and sets at 42 min, past 7, 
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Tenth, She rises 48 min. past 3, morning, passes the meridian at 4 min, past 
©, and sets at 20 min. past 2, aft. ; 

Fourteenth, On the evening of this day, is new Moon, at which time the Sup 
will be eclipsed, but invisib’e to as. 

Twentieth, She is advanced beyond the seventh, and twelfth of the Twins, anq 
under, but near her is the 3d of the Twins, she is now at a considerable dis. 
tance from Venus, and her position within the splendid group around her js 
considerably changed frou what it was last evening; at 9 she is 51° 4 from Re. 
gulus, and 66°4’ from the Sun. 

Twenty-fifth. The Moon passes the meridian at 48 min. past S, aft. being up. 
der the body of the Lion, the first being to the west, and the second to the eas 
of the meridian; Mars and the first of the Virgin will call our attention to the 
east of her; and to the west, Venus, Aldebarav, and the first of Orion will de. 
corate the lower region; at 9 she is 41°44 from Spica, and 49° 59’ from Pollux, 

Twenty-ninth, This night at a little past 12, is full Moon, at which time there 
will be a visible eclipse ; the Eclipse begins 42 min. past 10 aft. middle 12 min, 
past 0 morning, and ends 42 min, past 1, the digits eclipsed are 10°29’ on the 
Moon’s southern limb. 

Mercury is a morning star during the whole of this month, being at his great. 
est elongation on the Ist, but even on this day the Sun rises so soon after him 
that he will be seen but by few. 

Venus, is an evening star, and during the whole of this month, shines soon af- 
ter sun set, with great splendour in the west. Her motion is direct through about 
15°. On the lst she is near the Pleiades and her passage through them will excite 
attention. The Moon passes her on the 17th. 

Mars, passes the meridian on the Ist, at 2 min. past 1, morn. and on the 25th at 
1 min. past 11 at night, his motion is retrograde through about [2% The Moon 
passes him on the 26th. 

Jupiter isa morning Star, but too near the Sun to be visible during the greater 
part of the month. The Moon passes him on the i3th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at 47 min. past $, on the morning of the Ist, and 
at 14 min. past 2 on the morning of the 25th. The Moon passes hitn on the 4th. 

Herschell is longer above the Horizon than Saturn, and moves with ® retrograde 
motion through about 1} degrees. The Moon passes him on the 2d. 

The Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites are not inserted this mouth, for the reasoa 
assigned in our last Number, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tt is onr wish to geity our Correspondents by the insertion of their Pieces, when we 
find them compatible with the nature of our Miscellany; but justice to ourselves and 
to the public, compels us sometimes to reject. 

The following Pieces do not suit us, and are left with the Publishers to be returned to 
the writers, if they call for them—A wonderful Vision, communicated by $.; A Re 
mantic Scene; Friendship, an Allegory; Address to Luna; Reflections in a Grave- 
yard; A Footman; H. E; A friend to the Trade of Belfast; The ransomed Captive; 
Inquirer; Extempore in Defence of Sterne. 

The instance of Sagacity ina Dog, from Hamilton’s Letters oa the Northern coast 
ofthe county ot Antrim; and the character of Queen Elizabeth, from Wharton's 
History of English Poetry ; being extracted trom books, which are probably in the 
bands of many of our readers, would not bear repetition in our pages. Other Col 
munications are ander consideration. 

fn Our next number we expectto give a critique on Brougham’s speech before the 
House of Commons in 1805, on recapitulating the evidence produced against the 
Orders tn Council, in which a comprehensive view will be taken of this famous meas 
ef policy or unpolicy ; by which our present commercial interests are so materially 
athected, and to which we are indebted for the want of flax-seed. 

We are oblized to our Correspondents for the favour of their Communications, But wee 
egain necessitated lo complain that we appear as plagiarists, when the fault is not ours. Ate! 
ine account of Ann M’ Quilien in this number was wrought off, we found that a similar article 
was published nearly verbatim in tie Monthly Pantheon, We earnestly request of ou? Comer 
pondents not to place us in so unpieasant a predicament, Wecannot accept of div _ 
telague rsguang our character for wriginabity, whch it is essentially our aim to presereee 
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